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The Comrade 
By Clinton Scollard 


RIEND, as thou ploddest up and down, 
A pilgrim o'er earth's varied ways, 
By mead, or garth, or steepled town, 
Or hill-tops hung with purple haze ; 


If thou wouldst view the prospect wide 
With rainbow vision, there is one 

Whom thou shouldst summon to thy side 
For all thy wanderings ‘neath the sun, 


He, if the path seem steep or long, 
Will ever lift the word of cheer, 
Or some alluring troll of song 
For soothing solace in thine ear. 
If ills assail, a grisly band, 
Their cloudy threat will he dispel 
With promise of some potent hand 
The grim conspiracy to quell. 
Still will he bear the buoyant part 
When Life's last foes about thee rise ; 
And if thou once tak’ st Hope to heart 
Thou mayst meet Death with fearless eyes ! 
y Clinton, N. Y 
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While charity does begin at home, 
it must not remain there. The 
Hudson begins on the side of Mt. Marcy, but the 
waters of its spring move ever away toward the sea. 
Because it is a river, and not a pool, its contents re- 
main not at the point of its birth. Charity that 
stays at home loses the color of beneficence, and is 


Charity on the Go 


changed to selfishness. Home-keeping love is a 
suicide. Our treasures—money, wisdom, affection, 
prayers—must flow far in large and constant stream, 
or, in unwholesome stagnation, like the waters of 
the Dead Sea, they will become fringed with ashes 
and hideous sterility. 

% 


Christ’s Standara Christ took on the human nature, 
Plawiess but his example may not be ap- 
pealed to in support of any human frailty. True, 
as often urged, he was no ascetic. He honored 
human life, and hence kept among men, and glo- 
rified all the means of man’s true happiness. But 
sin is a poisonous atmosphere ; the soul pines in 
it, and dies. There is no happiness on the shore 
strewed with the dead victims of the sirens of appe- 
tite. Hence Christ was self-banished from that 
land. He was an ascetic as regards meat that is 
sweet to the taste but death in the assimilation. 
With the minutest atom of sin he never trifled. 
And it is hideous blasphemy to urge his good-fel- 
lowship as a warrant for fellowship with demons. 


% 
Making Duty How deep rooted, how gloriously 
a Delight prophetic, is the idea of moral 
order. Man has never been without it ; it is part 


of his make-up, his stock in trade. Let him believe 
in no God, like the Booddhist ; in two gods, like the 
Zoroastrian ; in many gods, like the Greek ; orin one 
God, like the Jew and Christian, —he yet holds to a 
Rooted in the heart 
of man is the sense of duty as profound within as 
the starry heavens are exalted without. There is 
something he owes himself, his fellows, and his God, 
which becomes his ‘‘ ought,’’ something due which 
is his ‘‘duty.’’ He is ‘‘ haunted forever by the 
eternal mind.’’ Appeal to this sense of right in 
children, reverence and obey it in ourselves, clarify, 
dignify, glorify it in the light of Jesus Christ, and 
one day duty and delight will be one. 


supreme ideal of moral order. 
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Many men fail to realize that joy is 
distinctly moral. It is a fruit of 

We have no more right to pray 
for joy, if we are not doing the things that Jesus 
said would bring it, than we would have to ask in- 


Disgrace of 
a Joyless Life 


the spiritual life. 


terest at a savings-bank in which we had never de- 
posited money. Joy does not happen. It 
flower that springs from roots. It is the inevitable 
result of certain lines followed and laws obeyed, and 
so a matter of character. 


is a 


Therefore we cannot say 
that joy is like a fine complexion, a distinct addition 
to the charm of a face, which yet would be struc- 
turally perfect without this charm. Joy is a feature, 
and the face that does not have it is disfigured. 
The Christian life that is joyless is a discredit to 
God, and a disgrace to itself. ‘‘ These things have 
I spoken unto you,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ thet my joy might 
remain in you, and that your joy might be full.’’ 
Study these words. Believe them. Attempt them. 
Steadily accomplish them, and the joy of the Lord 
will enter you long before you hear the word, ‘‘ Come, 
ye blessed, enter into the joy of your Lord.’’ 





Need of the Flaitang Chaff grows naturally with good 

the Fan wheat. It is not an indication 
that the seed was planted in poor soil, nor that its 
cultivation was neglected. It is in the ordinary 
“course of nature that the chaff should be the cover- 
ing of the wheat. Yet the wheat needs to be sepa- 
rated from the chaff, so that the wheat may be 
gathered into the garner for man’s nourishing, and 
the chaff may be blown away or destroyed. The 
farmer counts his work of threshing and winnowing 
an important portion of the harvest season. It is 
with the spiritual harvest as with the material. We 
know that the chaff has grown with the best grain 
there is in anyof us. Let not the Husbandman fail 
to separate the chaff from the wheat in our natures. 
And let us not regret that he uses the flail and the 
fan so vigorously. ‘The harvest from our natures 
will be scanty enough at the best ; but what would 
it be without these ? 

> a a 4 


How to Keep Life from 
Becoming Stale 


OHN STUART MILL, in his autobiography, 
tells of a certain period in his life when, having 
asked himself the question whether he would be sat- 
isfied or happy could he suddenly have within. his 
possession all he had been striving for, he was forced 
to give himself the answer that he would not. 
Brought very close to him, the object of his whole 
life appeared not worth the while, and there was 
no other object to which he could turn with any in- 
terest. 

This state of life-weariness or disenchantment, 
though seldom described with as much reality as in 
this confession, is, nevertheless, a state which very 
frequently checks all the energy and darkens all 
the future of many a soul. We wonder if there is 
enough to live for ; the very springs of life seem to 
be running dry. 


‘« For still the doubt comes back, —can God provide 
For the large heart of man what shall not pall ? 
Nor thro’ eternal ages’ endless tide 

On weary spirits fall ?’’ 


Sometimes the causes are traceable, and some- 
times the listlessness comes suddenly as from no 
cause at all. But among the fertile causes of it is 
Before we know it, we have had enough of 
the very thing of which we had thought there could 
never be enough. At other times, it arises from the 
sudden realization that we have overestimated the 
Where we had held 
out to ourselves the prospect of an endless variety 
of new ones, and had gone on supposing that they 
needed no careful cherishing or guarding, we dis- 
cover that the number of them is more limited than 
we thought; that, after all, they are very few; and 
that, though they may be dressed up in different 
forms, we have practically sampled them all. If life 
is to be lived only for pleasures, it is practically over 
at a comparatively early date. 

This weariness is an old companion of those who 
on sinning. Where pleasures once 
seemed infinitely various, it turns out that there is 


satiety. 


number of possible pleasures. 


have gone 
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no monotony like that of sin, and that the full 
gamut of it is soon run. There are only the same 
things to be done over again. 

One of the first securities against this disease 
which makes us turn away from life is to learn how 
to take pleasure in simple things. Sooner or later 
we shall exhaust all the high flavors, there will not be 
enough rarities, and thrilling experiences will be all 
too few to satisfy those who have made happiness 
depend upon them, and who count nothing else as 
worthy to be called life. Dr. Van Dyke says that 
the key to Wordsworth’s career was that, early in 
life, he found himself ‘‘ bankrupted of joy.’’ The 
thrilling and romantic experiences which he had 
promised himself gave out and disappointed him so 
that he was forced upon a new search for things that 
should make life worth living. Everybody knows 
how he found them. Sooner or later the supply of 
the extraordinary will give out, or else the taste 
which depends upon it will become more and more 
jaded. In our day there are very much in evidence 
what we may call the exotic temperaments, whose in- 
clination is always toward the remote, the foreign, the 
unusual. All else is commonplace to them. Ordi- 
nary interests find them quite without response. 
Such as these are in great danger of finding life grow 
stale unless they surprise Wordsworth’s secret, and 
make the re-experiment of life with simple things. 

To a certain class of things Paul gives the magnifi- 
cent description that against such there is no law,— 
not even the law of satiety ; some things that will 
keep on blooming out forever. With these things 
we seldom make acquaintance at the start. We come 
back to them afterwards, as Wordsworth did. 

Another safeguard against ennui—which has been 
well described as being ‘‘ the want of a want, and the 
complaint of those who have nothing to complain 
of ’’—is the ability to refrain from pressing any 
pleasure beyond its limit. To know at what moment 
anything is at its best, at the full, and then to leave 
it with its flavor still perfect, not pressing it to the 
point where it is become common, is a wisdom which 
comes late, and not until we have learned the pre- 
carious nature of real pleasure. It is something 
which has to be watched, something which will not 
bear too coarse handling, and is a certainty only for 
such as are willing to stop a little short of the fullest 
enjoyment. 

Gladstone, whose amazing vitality and exuberance 
has probably seemed to most people to be altogether 
due to nature, saw the possibility of listlessness com- 
ing to him, and was cool and deliberate in taking 
precautions against it. To experience the fascina- 
tions of some new subject of thought or study, and 
live into it with all one’s might, at first deliberately 
and afterwards spontaneously, was one of the means 
by which he kept life in full flow up to the last. 

But it is unthinkable that any spirit should be able 
to successfully fight off staleness without having new 
experiences of God. The Book of Common Prayer 
suggests the way to this by the manner in which it 
constantly changes its way of addressing him. At 
the beginning of each prayer is stated some attribute 
of God which brings him to the soul under a differ- 
ent aspect. Has God been to you only a being 
who forgives sins? Have you never seen him ex- 
cept as the one who reminds you of shortcomings ? 
Then learn variety in prayer. Nothing will more 
certainly produce variety and richness of feeling in 
life. Try to approach God in new ways. 

That discipline by which John Stuart Mill worked 
his way back to a zest in life is the only certain way. 
His own objects of desire suddenly withered, and he 
began, as a last resort, to interest himself in the needs 
and joys of others with whom life had not yet suf- 
fered his own disillusionment. Little by little losing 
his life in theirs, and not expecting any pleasure, 
taking pains to please others, he said that gradually 
his soul was restored, the joy of life came back, and 


he again found the incentive without which one can- 
not live. His last resort was Christ’s first one. Who- 
soever loseth his life shall find it. In most of our 
troubles it will be found that the thing our life most 
needs is to get lost for a little. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


Singing ‘“Star- | Other people have queer notions. Of 
Spangied Banner’ in course, we don’t have any, although 

Sunday-school =some people think we have; but 
other people do have them, and in dealing with other 
people we have to recognize this fact, and take it into 
consideration. A good friend in Pennsylvania has been 
having a fresh experience of this truth, and he thus 
writes for counsel in view of it : 


At a patriotic service held by our Sabbath-school, on Sabbath, 
July 1, among other exercises I placed on the program the 
‘*Star-Spangled Banner,'’ to be sung as a solo by our precentor. 
After doing so, I found that there were some people who thought 
it not just the thing to do, so I gave it up; but ! still think ita 
proper song to sing, and I write to you for your advice and opin- 
ion. Some of my friends cannot understand why [ think it a 
proper song for the Sabbath-school. 

Some persons think that it is quite right to sing such 
a song as ‘*Star-Spangled Banner’’ in a Sunday-school. 
Other persons would count such singing as irreverent, if 
not actually a sacrilege. Some persons think that only 
the Psalms of David are proper for singing in a religious 
service. Yet other persons would shut out even the 
Psalms, as sung by uninspired lips, from an ordinary 
Sunday-school, or First-day school. Sacred songs, as 
sung by Ira D. Sankey, or E. O. Excell, have touched 
and helped heavenward hundreds of thousands, or, 
indeed, millions, of children and their friends in Sun- 
day-school gatherings. Yet there are select little cote- 
ries worshiping in St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster 
Abbey, and their admirers and imitators in American 
churches, who would count such singing ‘intolerable 
trash,’" to be abhorred by singers of refinement and 
cultivation. What folly it would be, in view of these 
facts, for the Editor of ‘Ihe Sunday School Times to say 
arbitrarily that the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner'’ zs or és mot 
a proper selection for the Sunday-school! It all depends 
on what the particular Sunday-school is, and on what its 
leaders and members think about the matter. No man 
is really competent to lead others, unless he understands 
those whom he is to lead, and can act wisely in view of 
their preferences and prejudices. 


Helping Children to Children require a good deal of care 
Love Sunday —in order to bring them up properly. 
If they are not brought up as they should be, their 
parents are, in ordinary cases, responsible for the lack. 
Parents who have a sense of their responsibility for the 
training of their children, are glad to have suggestions 
in the line of their duty. Such a parent in Tennessee 
writes : 
My children, aged seven, nine, and twelve years, are very 
eager to visit their playmates on Sunday afternoons, and engage 


in playing ‘‘ hide-and-seek,’’ etc. What can I do to encourage 
their remaining at home and properly observing the Sabbath ? 


If children find their own home the most attractive 
place they know of, they are glad to stay there, instead 
of going to a less attractive place among their neighbors. 
If any one home is known in the neighborhood as the 
pleasantest spot to be found, other children will be glad 
to be there, instead of remaining elsewhere. If a child 
ought to find the Sabbath a delight, a parent ought to 
help a child to find the Sabbath so. A parent's effort 
in this direction costs time and thought and love. If 
the parent lacks such effort, the child feels it, and 
he cannot be blamed for this. Simply telling a child 
to honor the Sabbath and to keep it holy, without help- 
ing him to want to do it, is not enough, and it may not 
even be the proper thing todo. 7edling a child to love 
his earthly father, or his heavenly Father, as a duty, is 
a poor way of securing such love ; the better way is to 
win love in the right direction, and that costs more 
than every parent is willing to give. Sunday occupa- 
tions, Sunday enjoyments, Sunday pleasures, are to be 
wisely arranged for in advance. Pictures, books, toys, 
used on Sundays, are not to be permitted in use on 






other days ; so that the privilege of using them will be 
looked forward to.as making the Sabbath a delight. 
This, in comnection with Bible stories, cam be made to 
combine profit with pleasure. A Noah's ark with its 
animals, a tabernacle with its furniture, a dissected map 
of the Holy Land, or a dissected picture of some Bible 
scene, can be made the starting-point of instructive en- 
joyment. There is many a home where Sunday is 
looked forward to with real pleasure as the day when 
the children have the best of times. Children of other 
homes count it a privilege to share with those children 
in their Sunday delights. This ought to be true of other 
homes. If the parents will do their duty, the children 
can be counted on for theirs, in Tennessee, or Colorado, 
or Massachusetts. 


x“ 


From Contributors 


What Kind of Bible Study is - 
of Most Worth? 


By Professor Rush Rhees 


OHN RUSKIN has said that he attributes most of 
the vigor of his thought’and expression to the fact 
that in his youth his mother made him learn by heart 
the first eight chapters of the Book of Proverbs. This 
was certainly a heroic task, and the boy who could learn 
and hold these chapters an uncommon lad. Yet in this 
requirement Ruskin’s mother differed only in degree 
from the most of the serious mothers of her generation. 
Many of us can call by name some Christian of the old 
order of things who holds stored up in memory chapter 
after chapter of Scripture, and who finds in this store a 
treasure of comfort and cheer and high thought in the 
long drudgery, or the disappointments, or the quiet hours, 
of daily life. Like the Psalmist, they have ‘‘ hid God's 
word in their hearts.”* : 

What a contrast such richly stored: minds offér tc the 
more recent products of our “Sunday-school teaching ! 
Without question, the methods of study customary to-day 
are far better than those of a generation ago. 
member the keen pleasure with which a class of boys 
and girls received from Bishop Vincent their first train- 
ing in the outlines of-Bible history. The new way of 
going at the study of the Bible was thoroughly fasci- 
nating, and made it seem in fact a living book. And 
what then delighted us was as nothing to the fruit now 
being borne by that grain of seed. Such consecutive 
study of the life of Jesus Christ or of the apostolic church 
as is offered by courses of lessons now provided for our 
Sunday-schools, was then beyond the dreams of all ex- 
cept a few far-seers. Moreover, in point of detailed 
interest it is undeniable that the present methods of 
teaching are a great advance on those of a generation 
ago, for the Sunday-school is more and more making 
the results of travel and exploration in the Orient com- 
mon property. The modern popular study of the Bible 
has many critics, but there will be none who will wish 
to surrender the advance most certainly made over con- 
ditions common in the youth of most of those who now 
are our pastors and superintendents. 

Yet would there might come a renewed regard for that 
simple storing of the heart and mind with the treas- 
ures of the Bible which has given Ruskin so much of 
his literary and moral virility, and has enriched so. 
greatly the lives of many whose names are not on our 
library shelves. Being judged by their fruits, the Sun- 
day-schools in which young men now graduating from 
our colleges were trained are in this respect a failure. 
Probably no class of Sunday-school scholars would more 
favorably represent the work of the system under which 
they were trained than those whose religious interest 
later leads them to enter the ministry. Yet experience 
covering now not a few years has shown that the youth 
of to-day have almost none of that familiarity with the 
words and contents of the Bible which was common 
even so recently as to be within the memory of many 
of us. 

In the first years of the introduction of the Inter- 
national Lessons it was customary, at least in some 
schools, for pupils to commit the entire section chosen 
for the lesson, and a regular part of the teaching of the 
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memory work. Later, a portion of the lesson, including 
several verses having the most of interest in the passage 
assigned for study, was set apart as ‘‘ verses to be com- 
mitted to memory.'’ This memory portion has steadily 
dwindled from several verses to one verse, then from a 
verse in the lesson to simply the Golden Text ; and 
finally the Golden Text must needs be made as short as 
possible, in order to meet the growing disinclination to 
attend to the simple and humdrum task of committing 
the Bible to memory. 

Is it not time to make a radical change in this re- 
spect? Robert Browning found that nature in all its 
summer glory, until God be seen in it, is but a ‘* frame- 
work which waits for a picture to frame.'’ What else is 
all our study of biblical history, and archeology, and 
Oriental manners, and illustrative scenes, if, having 
these, our students have not the words of strength and 
life that they help us to understand? Our generation 
owes much to Matthew Arnold for teaching us that the 
Bible is a literature, not a group of dogmatic treatises. 
We need some other like him to bring to our minds the 
fact that it is a literature rather than even a series of 
historic documents. 

It is not simply because the Bible records the history 
of God's way of redeeming his children that it has held 
its place through the long years. Very few, compara- 
tively, have risen to the recognition of that truth, while 
the thousands have read and found comfort and life in 
the words. Probably no truth promises more for the 
stability of faith in the coming generation than this, that 
Christianity is the culmination of a revelation embodied 
in a nation’s history and consummated in a Man's life 
and death and resurrection. 

Yet this fact will mean little to the man who does not 
know the psalms and the messages of the prophets in his 
own heart, and does not find the words of Jesus coming 
of#d to his thought either for admonition .or for com- 
fort. I may care very little, or, practically, not at all, 
who wrote the Twenty-third Psalm, or when or why it 
was written, yet I care greatly that it should give my 
heart voice for its trust in God as my shepherd, whether 
I may 
en be indifferent to the question when, where, or to 
hom, Jesus said ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor,"’ 
and may not care what exactly he meant by his ‘‘ yoke,”’ 
” if only I can hear him call me to learn of him and find 

rest unto my soul. 

It is not our investigations and interpretations that 
keep Scripture alive in the hearts of men. It lives be- 
cause, like all permanent literature, it has life in itself ; 
and, unlike any other literature, it lives age after age in 
the hearts of all sorts and conditions of men, because it 
speaks plainly to all sorts and conditions of hearts the 
truth concerning the spirit life and God the Father of 
our hearts. This is what constitutes it supremely litera- 
ture rather than history, or religious philosophy, or moral 
teaching simply. It is a literature that furnishes us with 
most significant historic information, most profound re- 
ligious doctrine, most exalted moral teaching. But, 
containing these, it is more than they, and serves to 
secure for them permanent influence over the lives of 
men. If there is any truth in these things, is it not the 
saddest proof of failure for our modern schools when 
they turn oyt students with the minimum of personal 
familiarity with this literature? Are we not too busy 
with learning about the Bible in a great variety of ways, 
and not nearly active enough in learning to know the 
Bible itself ? 

What, then, can be done? Assuredly, it would be 
foolish to abandon gains already made over the older 
ways of Bible study. The Bible can never again be- 
come a mere collection of proof-texts. There is no dan- 

. ger that we shall forget that it preserves the most inter- 
esting and momentous history man can study. But I 
believe that there might be a great increase in the 
amount of Scripture memorized in the course of a child's 
life in the Sunday-school. This should not be counted 
the secondary thing, to be given attention if time can be 
found for it in the general exercises of the main school. 
There are years in a child’s life when the mere feat of 
successfully committing to memory is a delight. And, 
if I mistake not, these are years when the interpretation 
and practical application of the lesson are irksome. It 
might even be claimed that these deeper studies are 
at that time abnormal, and to that extent unwise. Very 
recently a Sunday-school superintendent asked seriously 
what could be done to cure the feeling which children 
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of fourteen or thereabouts have that the lessons they are 
set to study are a monotonous ‘‘old story.'’ In one 
form or other they have been over them two or three 
times in their Sunday-school life, and with very little 
variety of treatment. It is with no fond idea that this 
would remove all the difficulty that I ask whether, if 
some of those years were given more largely to acquir- 
ing knowledge of the Bible itself, with very much less 
interpretation and application of it, the years of youth 
would not find less of monotony in the more advanced 
lessons, coming to them not only with greater freshness, 
but at a more normal stage of intellectual and spiritual 
development. 

If this were done, two things would almost certainly 
result. First, the great increase of memory work would 
widen as well as render permanent the knowledge of 
those parts of Holy Writ which have always ‘ found "’ 
the hearts of men. It is almost pathetic nowadays, when 
asking about the amount of memory work being done in 
our schools, to hear in reply that the scholars are able 
to recite the First Psalm and the Twenty-third, and some 
one or two others, with perhaps the Commandments 
and the Beatitudes. Think of gems of story like Jacob's 
dream, Moses at the bush, Samuel's reproof of Saul, 
Elijah. at Carmel and Horeb, Elisha and Naaman, and 
numberless others. Think of Isaiah’s call, and chapter 
after chapter of his prophecy. Think of the Proverbs 
—Ruskin's treasure—and some of the magnificent parts 
of Job. There is need but to mention the parables of 
Jesus and his plainer teachings, may accounts of his 
working for the help of the needy, the story of his death 
and resurrection. The Acts and Epistles are full of 
beauty, some features of which the child can feel, though 
he does not understand it all. What child, with any 
sense for eloquence, can resist the spell of the closing 
verses of the eighth chapter of Romans? Most, I 
suppose, know the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. 
How many know the twelfth chapter of Romaris, and 
the fourth chapter of Ephesians? Yet these give but 
a hint of the vast stores of Bible literature dear to the 
heart of all the ages, because true to the common life 
of man in all times and places. Were it not worth while 
to give a child possession of these, even, if need be, at 
the expense of some lesson side-lights or practical appli- 
cations ? 

Secondly, when the time should come for a student, 
so filled with knowledge of what the Bible says, to study 
more closely the structure of the book, and the relation 
of the different parts to the history of God’s redemption, 
there would be a concreteness about it which would add 
greatly to the possible interest of such a study. As it 
is more important that one should know that Jesus spoke 
beatitudes and taught a new law, that he likened God's 
love to a father’s for his prodigal son, that he cured a 
leper, putting forth his hand and touching him, and 
that he forgave the sins of the woman who bathed his 
feet with her tears, than it is to have clear ideas of when 
and where Jesus did these things ; so is it true that, 
knowing that Jesus did and said these things, one will 
have quite a new interest in learning when and where 
he did them. Such a study would be pedagogically cor- 
rect, proceeding from the concrete to the more abstract, 
from the specific to the formal. The like is true also 
for the history of the apostolic church, and for the his- 
tory of Israel in the Old Testament. And historical 
study which has such a concrete interest could never 
run the danger, not escaped always in our present 
schemes, of being pursued for its own sake, with a sec- 
ondary interest in the details which make the general 
historic outline worth studying. 

It is quite possible that such a return to systematic 
memorizing of Scripture during the years when memo- 
rizing is a natural and pleasant task to the child, and 
the choice of lessons with a view to the portions of 
Scripture best adapted to such memory work, may de- 
mand a modification of some current Sunday - school 
methods. The importance of a training which will give 
our scholars more actual knowledge ot the Bible makes 
it imperative that earnest study be given the question 
whether our failure in this regard is accidental or the 
natural result of present methods. If accidental, how 
can the remedy be applied to existing conditions? If 
not accidental, it would seem that all else should be 
considered of secondary importance compared with the 
training of a generation that has hid God's word in its 
heart. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


Offending the Little Ones 
By Eugenie L. Beckwith 


= O,"’ said my little German friend, ‘‘I should 

never make a child wear something that it 
hated. When I was a little girl, my aunt sent my 
mother some cloth to make me anapron. I can see the 
pattern clearly before my eyes after twenty years. It 
was a white ground, over which ran little curly-tailed 
pink pigs. ‘How pretty and amusing !’ exclaimed my 
mother. But with me it was a case of hate at first sight. 
With a black shadow hanging over my heart, I watched 
mother cut the cloth into a long, sleeveless apron. When 
it was finished, to my dismay mother said I was to wear 
it to school, 

‘« With tears, I begged that I might not ; but my firm 
mother did not believe in yielding to the notions of a 
child. 

‘«« Arrived at school, my teacher noticed my red eyes, 
and called me to her, making me trot all those little pigs 
the length of the room. 

««* Are you sick, Rosa?’ she asked. 

««* No,’ 

‘« «Does something trouble you ?’ 

‘«* Yes, but I can't tell you about it.’ 

‘« The girls began to whisper and smile, and point at 
the tiny pigs on my apron, and my little seatmate—my 
best friend—drew away her dress, and said, ‘I don't 
want to sit with pigs.’ 

«« After school, I hurried home ahead of my sisters, 
At table my father noticed my red eyes, and said, 
‘What aileth my merry little Rose? Has she already 
found thorns in her path ?’ 

‘I could only sob and silently point at the uncon- 
scious offenders sprawling their baby pinkness all over 
my apron. My heart was full of a great dread of the 
reprimand I should receive from my kind father. But 
he only said : 

‘¢«Oh! it's the apron,—is it? Well, take it off, and 
put on another, and then I'll have my merry Réschen 
back again.’ 

‘* But I suffered so much from the time the cloth 
came into the house until my mother gave the apron to 
a little girl, who was made happy by the gift, that I have 
always said I would never make a child wear something 
that it hated."’ 

Bangor, Me. 
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How they Prepare for the 
Passion Play 


By J. F. Dickie, D.D., 
Pastor of the American Church in Berlin 


HE preparations for the Passion Play are not only 
elaborate, but they make large demands upon the 
time of the villagers. As early as the autumn preceding 
each decennial year, the village consecrates itself for the 
due performance of the ancestral vow. Church and 
state—the burgomeister and the pastor—co-operate in 
causing the whole community to sanctify themselves for 
the sacred duty. For a whole year no worldly enter- 
tainment, no dance, no secular concert, no athletic ex- 
ercises, are permitted. In deep solemnity, and with 
many religious exercises, each step of approach to the 
hallowed duty is anticipated. 

First of all, a committee of thirty is chosen by vote of 
the villagers and the town council. This committee is 
charged with the difficult duty of assigning proper and 
suitable persons to the various roles. A vote is taken 
by ballot over each separate part. Should a member of 
the committee be proposed for any role, he must at once 
retire from the council hall in which the selection is 
made. The utmost secrecy is preserved. No man 
knows how his neighbor votes. It is ordained, ‘‘ Let 
not your right hand know what your left hand doeth."’ 

The work of the committee is no slight task. The 
villagers number fifteen hundred, and no fewer than 
seven hundred are needed. In one tableau not less than 
four hundred men, women, and children are on the stage 
at once. This is the case in the scene that represents 
the encampment of the Israelites and the fall of the 
manna. Then we have the choir, after the manner of the 
Greek chorus ; the orchestra, and those who have charge 
of the direction ; and the management of the scenery. 

The qualifications for taking part in the sacred drama 
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are (1) that one be a native of Oberammergau, (2) the 
possession of a good moral character and blameless 
reputation, (3) special qualification for the part. Thus 
the Passion Play is a great power for righteousness, and 
a great incentive to right living. Sin asin, stain your 
mame, and you are shut out from taking part in that 
which is the glory of Oberammergau. The child is 
taught from infancy to aspire to a place in the Passion 
Play, the instruction of the school deepens this aspira- 
tion, and the teaching of the church sets its seal upon 
the instruction of home and school. To play the part 
of Christ or John, of Mary or Martha, is an honor sur- 
passing all earthly honors. In such an atmosphere the 
sons and daughters of Oberammergau are reared. 

In Christmas week the roles are assigned, and the 
study of the parts begins. This is carried on throughout 
all the interval between Christmas and Whitsuntide. 
Nor is any outsider permitted to be present when the 
noyices receive instruction in their parts, or while the 
orchestra and chorus are rehearsing. As I passed 
the town hall during my winter visit to the home of the 
Passion Play, I could hear the hum of those busy with 
their scenes, and the sounds of sweet music floated out 
on the evening air, yet no consideration would induce 
Burgomeister Lang to permit my presence on such occa- 
sions. This was in such marked contrast to his good 
offices and readiness to further my wishes in all other 
matters that I could not but admire that courteous rigid- 
ity that shut outsiders out, and separated and set apart 
the villagers to their hallowed duty. First of all, the 
words of the part are memorized, then single scenes are 
rehearsed, then the portrayal of the whole drama is at- 
tempted. Thus gradually the gigantic whole is wrought 
out with painstaking precaution, and the several parts 
are welded together into a great harmonious unity. 

With all their enthusiasm for the Passion Play, with 
all their lofty aspirations, with all their high respect, a 
strict discipline is maintained. The German submission 
to authority, the German reverence for authority, is no- 
where greater than here. Only an unbending will, pos- 
sessing the hand of iron in the glove of velvet, could 
hold such a multitude together, and cause them to work 
together-as one fora common end’ and aim. Such 
authority and such wondrous ‘tact Burgomeister Lang 
possessed.- His strong shoulders, for many a decade, 
carried the great burden, and his recent home-going was 
not only a gréat loss, but a great sorrow to the whole 
community. As director of the Passion Play, his wish 
was a command, and his will was law. 

At first, the Passion Play was performed on Good 
Friday, on Easter Sunday, and on Whitmonday of each 
decennial year. Now it runs from Whitsuntide till the 
end of September, and in some years there are not léss 
than forty performances. At first, it was attended only 
by the villagers and visitors from the hill-country of 
Bavaria. By and by it attracted the attention of Ger- 
many and the Austrian Tyrol. Now its fame has gone 
throughout all the earth, and its influence to the ends of 
the world. At first, it was given im the open air, in the 
churchyard, with all simplicity. Now a great theater 
has been erected, capable of seating five thousand. And 
it is carried out in such elaborate yet solemn fashion 
that the world wonders where these villagers learned 
such histrionic skill as is the envy of those who have de- 
voted themselves to the dramatic art. Even as nature 
surpasses art, so, according to Devrient (himself a great 
dramatic gefius), do these villagers outshine those to 
whom the drama is a profession. 

The Passion Play is divided into three sections. The 
first division carries us from the entry of Christ into 
Jerusalem to the arrest in Gethsemane. The second 
deals with the trials of Christ before Annas, before the 
sanhedrin, before Herod, and ends with the condemna- 
tion by Pilate. The third extends from the condemna- 
tion to the resurrection and ascension. The time occu- 
pied in the carrying out of the play is from eight in the 
morning till six at night, with an hour's intermission at 
noon. In all, we have eighteen chapters or acts. All 
of these, except the last, consist of three distinct por- 
tions. First the prolog, which is designed to induce a 
frame of mind suitable to that which is to follow. This 
prolog is on this occasion spoken by Joseph Mayer, who 
bears himself with the dignity of an emperor, and utters 
his words with a solemnity that sinks deeply into the 
soul of the listener. As he ceases, the chorus breaks 
forth into song explanatory of the tableaux that follow. 
One or more of these living pictures introduce e>ch scene 





im the Passion. As the song ceases, the chorus retires 
to left and right, and the tableau is disclosed. 

‘Our great object,'’ said Pastor Daisenberger, ‘‘is to 
represent the story of Christ's passion, not by a mere 
Statemert of facts, but im its connection with the types 
and figures of Old Testament prophecy.’’ The tableaux 
give point to Augustine’s words: ‘‘In the Old Testa- 
ment the New Testament lies hidden ; in the. New Tes 
tament the Old Testament is made plain.’’ 

The third part is the actual scene in the passion of 
Christ. This is set before us, not only in word, but in 
deed. The New Testament lives and moves and has its 
being before your eyes. The text is not a mere har- 
mony of the four Gospels, yet it is in strict accord with, 
and breathes the whole spirit of, the evangelists. It is 
at once a paraphrase and an interpretation of the gospel 
narrative. Yet it is full of rich spiritual insight and 
unction. Even those who shrink from attending the 
Passion Play may with great profit to their own souls 
read and study the text as now for the first time given to 
the world in its completeness. It is in harmony with 
Holy Scripture, and not unworthy of the thrice-sacred 
subject. It is holy with the spirit of those chapters of 
John that have been well named “‘ the Holy of Holies’’ 
of the gospel. 

Berlin, Germany. 
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Lawn-Mower Lessons 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE noble art of keeping things smooth !—that is the 
lawn-mower's art; and as I trudge behind it, and 
push, weary-backed, upon its handle-bar, I occasionally 
come across a piece of clear lawn, and get a chance to 
turn my mind from my immediate toil to the far more 
difficult task of keeping smooth my life, and helping to 
keep smooth the lives around me. 

‘*Don't let things get a start!’’ is one lawn-mower 
precept, enforced upon me by many a needless hour 
with scythe and sickle. The worry-weeds must be 
pulled up as soon as they show their heads above the 
even turf. The wire-grass of fretfulness has a way of 
creeping along unnoticed until it has pre-empted a 
square foot. If you let yonder plantain-discord go to 
seed, beware! And if, as your lawn begins to grow 
ragged with green tufts, you permit the grass to “ get 
ahead of you,’’ very soon not the shrewdest lawn-mower 
in the patent-office can smooth things over again. - You 
will need a more strenuous instrument, that will4eave 
unsightly scars behind it. 

‘« Keep out of the ruts and holes, and take the hum- 
mocks in the flank !’’ I have learned this lawn-mower 
wisdom from many a violent bringing up, knives plow- 
ing into the dirt, one wheel whirling foolishly in the air, 
the other buried in the soil. Now my wisely conducted 
machine bestrides the ruts, and goes gingerly over all 
the roughnesses. And when I am about the smoothing 
out of lives, I ignore the angularities in just the same 
way. 

‘« Pick up the sticks! Don’t let the children throw 
stones !’’ —- these obvious lawn-mower commands re- 
quire no explanation in their application to life. No 
spiritual lawn-mower can cut its way through carelessly 
flung recriminations, through old, dried prejudices ! 

On the handle of my lawn-mower is printed plainly 
this curt injunction : * Oil often.’’ And I must heed it 
if I do not want my smoothing operations to grate upon 
the ears of the entire neighborhood, while I expend 
upon the rasping toil just twice the necessary strength. 
Oil often, all ye that would live smoothly, in smooth 
surroundings ! Gain from frequent prayer the unction 
of the Spirit, the oil of grace ! 

And remember, finally, that the grass is tenderest in 
the early morning, crisp from the cool night, and with 
the beads of dew upon it| One can far more easily 
smooth things out in the morning than at night, when 
lives are tough and tired with the heat of the sun, bent 
down by the tramping of many feet. Begin the day 
aright, if you would end it with peaceful eyes and un- 
wrinkled brows. Speak the cheery ‘‘ Good-morning,”’ 
make the breakfast-table glow with love, and gather 
around the family altar to ask for guidance through the 
day. There will go with you then, into whatever harsh- 
nesses you may meet, One before whom all crooked 
ways are made straight, and all the rough ways smooth. 

Boston. 


in Palestine To-Day 
By the Rev. G. Howie, M.A., Ph.D. 


N THE uninstructed communities of this hill country 
[Mt. Lebanon} illustration in teaching or preaching 
is a great necessity and a great danger. To elucidate a 
certain Christian truth, I once referred to the lighting of 
street gas lamps, but the illustration took so well that, 
for the moment at least, it took away all attention from 
the object in view. So thick and fast were the ques- 
tions asked about everything connected with street light- 
ing, that I nearly got bewildered. One man asked me 
the name of the lamplighter. 

The danger of the illustration’s defeating the object it 
is intended to subserve increases in proportion to its 
general fitness to subserve that object. 

On a certain evening my class or audience consisted 
of a curious but very interesting assortment of human 
beings. It included an old Druze with his children 
and children’s children to the number of forty-three,— 
so I was told on the spot. As soon as I referred to the 
Good Shepherd of John 10, every one became in- 
terested, and those who were half reclining sat up, and 
looked as if they were aching to speak. 

It was a Druze community, and we may call them 
farmers, but at the same time many of them are amateur 
shepherds. They owned and took care of some sheep, 


goats, or cattle, as well as cultivated their little bits of 


land among these wild hills and yawning ravines. 

The -patriarch of that meeting just began to relate an 
experience of his with a wild beast, but one of his pos- 
terity present outran him, and continued the story of the 
same progenitor’s experience. It was substantially this : 

The old man was plowing a terrace on the slope of a 
hill hard by the village, with a yoke of oxen. Slightly 
above him, among the bushes and shrubs, his few sheep 
were grazing, when all of a sudden an alarm cry was 
raised by some laborers (peasants) on the. slopes of the 
opposite hill, and in a moment the old man looked down 
and saw the wolf crossing the ravine and coming up 
towards the sheep. Utterly unarmed, he left his plow,, 
and met the beast, and in less than two minutes it was 
a hand-to-hand fight. The shaykh thrust his left hand 
through the open mouth into the throat of the brute, and 
somehow succeeded in throwing him down, but, though 
in that position the beast was slowly but surely perfo- 
rating the wrist and forearm, and inflicting, of course, 
severe pain on the Druze. 

Persons were hurrying from a distance to the rescue, 
but the issue of the battle could not wait even their ar- 
rival The old man happened to look, and saw a stone 
within reach, about a voftie, or five pounds weight, 
grasped it, lifted it, and brought it down like a thunder- 
bolt on the forehead of the brute ; and this stroke, it was 
claimed, made his eyes bulge out, and finished him in- 
tantaneously. 

Help arrived shortly after. The man’s hand and arm 
were bandaged up, and the beast was dragged to the 
medan (square) of the village. 

As to the fierceness and strength of the brute and the 
encounter narrated there was an agreement, because the 
incident had been of recent occurrence, and many of 
those present knew it to have been so; but a difference 
of opinion existed as to whether the brute had been a 
wolf or a panther, or some other unknown beast. 

But before I could resume my discourse, another man, 
who had lately arrived from the Euphrates valley, where 
he had been a follower, perhaps a preceptor, in a Bed’- 
ween camp, took the floor. He said in substance : 

‘«In the vicinity of one of our encampments there 
was a lion who was a menace to the host, and frequently 
destroyed life of both people and live stock. Sheikhna 
(our chief) frequently harangued his mighty men, prom- 
ising them magnificent rewards if they could kill the 
enemy of their families and property.’’ 

This part of the story, the very words the prince 
seems to have used, reminded me of King Saul, Goliath, 
and the son of Jesse (1 Sam. 17 : 25) 

But the Bed’wy prince could not find a David among 
his followers, and therefore took the responsibility of a 
deliverer upon himself. 

Apparently the chief was acquainted with the lion's 
habit of attack, its spring, and its stroke ; therefore he 
secured a sword of unusual strength and length, and, by 
twisting at and near the point of rough cloth, he 
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¢ another hilt to his sword. In fact, it became a 
ord with a handle at either end. And then he told 
Hie people that he was going to kill the lion himself, 
nd proceeded towards the destroyer ; and, as the lion 
ame up from his thicket, the shaykh planted himself 
rmly and faced it, and, as quickly as the lion sprang, 
the Arab firmly held his sword horizontally above his 
own head, holding it fast at both ends. The lion struck, 
but he struck the edge of the sword with one of his fore- 
feet, and the foot was cut in twain. The lion repeated 
the operation, and thereby lost the other forefoot, and 
thus became helpless. 

Of course, the brute intended to strike the man on the 
shoulder or on the head, and but for the sword, which 
the man used asa shield, he would have gone in the way 
of all the other men and cattle which the lion had sprung 
upon and despatched. 

At this point I thought of David and the lion, and the 
bear which he killed (1 Sam. 17 : 34), and truly was 
very much interested, like the rest of the audience, who 
were still lively and attentive, but yet thought there 
must be a stop to this, made a desperate effort, and re- 
instated myself as the speaker, saying : 

-** Well done! Great and heroic deeds are these. 
Nevertheless an essential difference between the heroes 
of whom we have heard this evening and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Good Shepherd of my Book, must always 
exist. They saved their sheep and their people at the 
risk of their lives, but Jesus saved, and saves, at the 
actual cost and expense of his. None could be, or 
could have been, saved, had Christ only risked, and not 
positively laid down, his life. 
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Two Heathen Sunday-Schools in 
the Far East 


By Francis E. Clark, D.D’ 


DO not mean Sunday-schools where heathen doc- 
trines are taught, where Confucius or Booddha or 
ncius hold sway, but Christian Sunday-schools for 
heathen, where for the first time the lowest grade of 
uman ore is worked over, and the first glimpse of 
rist and his love is forced into flarkened under- 
andings. 

Theré are many such Sunday-schools, but in the mul- 
iplicity of missionary work and methods they are not 
often described, or, I fear, often ‘isited by foreign tour- 
ists. Let us visit togethé. two of these schools. 

The first one is in Kyoto, Japan, and it meets in the 
house of Mr. Curtis, an honored missionary of the 
American Board. 

If the careful housewife at home thinks it requires no 
devotion to allow a heathen Sunday-school to meet in 
her clean, sweet rooms, let her visit such a school, and 
forever have her estimation of the self-sacrifice and un- 
selfishness of foreign missionaries raised by at least 
several degrees. 

Into the family sitting-room the children swarm, rag- 
ged, dirty, unkempt, their hair ‘‘ frowzled and towzled "’ 
to the last degree ; for it must be remembered that these 
ittle heathen come, not from the F. F. V.'s of Kyoto, 
but are gathered from the highways and hedges, and 

ven in Japanese slums children are dirty, unkempt, and 
diseased, even though the Japanese are the cleanest 
people in the world. 

Such awful heads as some of these children have, 

overed with a white and leprous-looking scale, com- 
letely hiding any early growth of hair, it is not often 
ne’s ill fortune to see. Others have frightful sores on 
gs or arms. Others come with red and rheumy eyes, 

d their noses are beyond description. The last thing 

at these slum children learn to use is a pocket-handker- 
thief, and the results of this aversion to pocket linen are 
Findescribably offensive. Many of them bring into these 
‘ clean precincts, too, a large addition to the population 
which is never recorded in the census. 

Think of it, ye immaculate housewives! Imagine a 
troup of dirty, wretched, vermin-infested little waifs 
swarming into your parlor, and tell me if your mission- 
ary ardor would not be cooled by the incursion. 

It would be bad enough, you would say, Mrs. Im- 
maculate Housewife, to have this flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity drift into your parlor, but when it comes to 
floating into your dining-room and kitchen, and upstairs 
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into your dainty chamber, I think you would draw the 
line in spite of the promptings of your missionary zeal 
and your philanthropic heart. 

But in the Far East the missionaries have reached 
such a point of sainthood that they often give these 
little ragamuffins the run of the house, or, if it is too 
much to say they have the ‘‘run’’ of the house, they at 
least have the freedom of as many rooms as they need 
for their Sunday-school. Such house room, at least, does 
Mrs. Curtis furnish for one of the ragged heathen Sun- 
day-schools of Kyoto. 

When I visited it, the school had not been called to 
order, and the children were swarming on the broad 
piazza, playing jackstones with great enthusiasm while 
they waited for the doors of their Sunday-school room 
to be opened. 

‘* Jackstones on Sunday,’’ do you say? ‘‘and on a 
missionary's piazza ?’’ 

But what would you expect? These children were 
every one from heathen families. Sunday was no 
more to them than Monday or Wednesday, and to res 
frain from playing jackstones would seem as absurd to 
them as it would to our children if they were requested 
to postpone a base-ball game because it was Confucius’s 
birthday. 

But the jackstones were soon interrupted by the Sun- 
day-school bell, and for an hour at least the children 
were removed from their squalid surroundings, and given 
an opportunity to hear and sing about the children’s 
Saviour. 

At first they all congregated in the spacious sitting- 
room, from which all the furniture with the exception ot 
a cabinet organ had been removed. The little Japanese 
are used to sitting on the floor, of course, and they 
would scarcely know how to use a chair, if they had 
one. So they squat on the soft matting, overlapping 
-their little toes, and sitting on the upturned bottoms of 
their feet, which, thus arranged, form an excellent 
spring seat. This method of sitting is also very eco- 
nomical of room, and in a moderate-sized parlor a large 
audience can be accommodated. 

The opening exercises consist of the usual Scripture 
reading and hymns, with much emphasis placed on the 
hymns, for the language of song they can all understand. 
Large paper sheets on a roller are hung before the whole 
school, and, while Mr. Curtis points out the words, they 
sing with a will, if not with the understanding also. 
Most of the tunes are our simple gospel melodies, but 
some Japanese tunes which the children also love have 
been introduced with good effect, and, if there had been 
any rafters, they would have rung with the childish 
treble. 

After these exercises the children divided into four or 
five classes, the oldest and cleanest remaining in the 
parlor, another class adjourning to the dining-room, still 
another to the kitchen, a fourth to the piazza, while still 
another, if 1 am not mistaken, found its way upstairs to 
“ my ladwes’ chamber.’’ 

I remember especially the class in the kitchen, which 
was being taught by one of the native pastors or helpers. 
Apparently he was not using the International Lesson, 
for, when I visited him, there was no scrap of paper or 
lesson help, but an absorbed group of eager youngsters 
were gathered around him as he told, with kindling eye 
and dramatic gesture, a famous old Japanese story of a 
little boy who fell head foremost into a big porcelain 
vase, and could not extricate himself. Plump went the 
poor little fellow into the vase, and, without understand- 
ing a word of Japanese, I could almost see the small boy 
take the unfortunate header, such were the histrionic 
powers of the teacher. At the critical moment his big 
brother came along, and, without saying ‘‘by your 
leave'’ to any one, picked up a stone and smashed the 
costly vase, and released the small prisoner. This, too, 
was acted out with gieat vigor and fidelity to nature. 
and we could almost near the vase crash, and see the 
teary and terrified face of the little brother when he 
emerged from his crockery prison. 

I did not stay to hear the moral, but I suppose it 
might have been the value of presence of mind, the 
supreme importance of human life, the virtue of 
brotherly love, or any one of half a dozen others equally 
valuable. 

In the other rooms other lessons were being taught, 
the Bible was memorized, and a regular and systematic 
study of the Scriptures was attempted with the older 
scholars. 
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I have called this a heathen Sunday-school, and so it 
was for the most part, though some of the scholars had 
been brought to Christ, and a few were children of 
Christian parents, who added a blessed leavening influ- 
ence to the heathen lump. 

Another ragged Sunday-school that interested me 
greatly is held every week in Dr. Kinnear's hospital, in 
Foochow, China. The same conditions, practically, 
prevail as in the Japanese city, except that the children 
are filthier and raggeder, and more covered with sores 
and infested with vermin, than in’ Kyoto, as China is dir- 
tier and more unkempt than Japan. 

Here, too, they came from the slums and from-abso- 
lutely unmitigated heathen homes. The parents of every 
one of these children burn incense to idols, and pro- 
pitiate the ‘* Kitchen God'"’ by smearing his mouth with 
molasses, so that he will tell only sweet and good things 
when he is burned at the end of the year, and goes off 
to the spirit world to give his report of the family over 
whose kitchen he presided. The parents of every 
one of these children believe in all the abominable 
superstitions and follies which in thousands of years a 
heathen nation can accumulate. 

Yet the children crowd the waiting-room of Dr. Kin- 
near's hospital every Sunday afternoon, for the worship 
of one god more or less is of no great moment to these 
people. Dr. Kinnear’s cornet is a great attraction, and : 
the little Chinamen join with as great gusto as their 
Japanese cousins in the songs of Zion. They all join in 
reciting Bible texts, too, and they all hear the Bible 
story, and who can tell how much of gospel truth will 
find its way into the dark crannies of their little minds? 

One of the inducements to attend regularly is found 
in the small colored Bible picture cards which are given 
for a certain number of faithful attendance marks. 

The next day, as I crossed the great bridge of Ten 
Thousand Ages, which spans the river Min, I saw a boy 
selling colored Sunday-school cards for « few cash each, 
—a practice which suggested, perhaps, the final dispo- 
sition of some of these rewards of merit. But what mat- 
ters it? In this way, too, Christ is preached, and the 
good news circulated, and the cards may even do a 
double duty in the homes of the children and to the 
chance purchaser on the bridge of Ten Thousand Ages. 
Let me remind my readers that the large colored wall 
scrolls of Bible pictures are greatly valued by all mis- 
sionaries. No more acceptable present could be sent 
them. 

I have mentioned but two of hundreds of heathen 
Sunday-schogls which every Lord’s Day are held in the 
Far East. Some are very large. One, in the Methodist 
mission in Peking, numbers nearly a thousand scholars. 
They have not all modern appliances, —class-rooms and 
charts and lesson helps,—but they have the two essen- 
tials of every Sunday-school, the Bible and consecrated 
teachers, and in a quiet, unostentatious way they are 
doing iinmense good in the lands that sit in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. 


Steamship Higo Maru, off Corean Coast. 


For Children at Home 


Johnnie’s Picnic 
An Incident from Life 


By J. Fred Smith 


= ND you going to the picnic! Why, Johnnie, 
you’ ve left your shoes at home !"’ 

‘« Yes, I'm going, Billie,’’ said Johnnie bravely, as he 
hurried on toward the big wagons. 

Billie stopped to speak to Jimmie Wilson, and let 
Johnnie go on alone. When he thought he would not 
be overheard, he said to Jimmie : 

‘* He wouldn't go if I was superintendent of the Syn- 
day-school. It isn’t nice for boys to go barefoot to pic- 
nics." He then looked with childish pride at his nice 
shoes and steckings. 

‘That's so,’’ answered the other, trudging along. 
**S' pose we speak to Mr. White about it ; he may not 
see Johnnie in the crowd. My mother’d be shocked to 
have me ride with a barefooted boy through town.’’ 

Billie assented, and they hurried round to the side of 
the hall to speak to the superintendent before the school 
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started. He heard their remarks very kindly, but simply 
said : 

‘*Johnnie’s bare feet won't hurt you any, my boys, 
and they may do somcvody some good before night. 
We'll let him go.’’ 

When the children arrived at the beautiful park, and 
ran down to the shore of the little pond, there were 
many who stripped off shoes and stockings, and Johnnie 
had lots of company for his wading in the water. So he 
forgot for a while that he was different from the others. 
When the rest hurried on their shoes and stockings to 
go to the big tables for dinner, Johnnie felt the lump in 
his throat again, but went on with the rest. 

After such a dinner as he had not had since last year’s 
picnic, Johnnie walked over to the big swing, and was 
soon in the height of glee. Rising away, away, oh, so 
high in the air ! then sinking swiftly backwards, but to 
rise again still higher. After a little while Billie and 
Jimmie came up and watched him. Nobody had swung 
so high before, and they could not help wondering how 
he did it. 

Pretty soon, Billie asked if he might get in too, 
and Johnnie gladly ‘‘ let the old cat die,’’—that is, he 
let the swing stop itself,—and then the two swung to- 
gether a good long time. Suddenly, when they were 
high at the back, just starting down on the swift long 
sweep, they were startled by the cry, ‘‘ Run away, sissy ! 
Run, quick !'’ They saw a toddling baby right in their 
path. They would surely kill her. 

‘* Down with your feet, Billie! Stop her hard,—and 
hang on!’’ yelled Johnnie to his seatmate, as they came 
down like a flash. But Billie was too scared to do any- 
thing but hold on, while Johnnie struck the ground in 
full force, and held himself straight and stiff until the 
swing stopped, just beside the little girl. 

The crowd rushed up to cheer the brave boy, and take 
the baby out of danger. Then they saw that Johnnie's 
poor bare feet had great gashes cut in their soles, and 
that he had stood the pain like a hero to save the little 
girl's life. 

Kind hands quickly bound up the bleeding feet, and 
two boys, besides some others, felt that those bandages 
were far more honorable than the finest shoes and stock- 
ings that were ever made. What made Johnnie happiest, 


however, was that one man promised him work at good 


wages, Do you suppose Johnnie disappointed him ? 
Campbell, Cal. 
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Spirit and Method 


Special Sunday-School Services, and 
How to Make them Effective 


By J. W. Axtell 


HERE is a sense in which the services of every Sun- 
day should be special, —sufficiently so, at least, to 
create in the minds of the pupils something of pleasant 
anticipation. The thoughtful superintendent will realize 
this early in his experience, and will allow no good oppor- 
tunity to pass unimproved of infusing such variety into 
the exercises as may throw new light on an old truth, 
or give a new direction to the unused energies which 
abound in every school. 

Services which throw the school out of its regular ex- 
ercises and allotments for study and recitation are the 
kind usually considered ‘ special."" These should not 
be introduced too frequently. Easter, Children's Day, 
Rallying Day, and Christmas, are often so distributed as 
to come one each in the four quarters of the year, 
and the busy superintendent will usually find that more 
special days of this kind cannot well be added to the 
calendar. Let the size of amy school be what it may, 
these occasions are made successful by the untiring 
efforts of comparatively few people. The necessity of 
guarding against overworking these noble willing help- 
ers is ground sufficient for limiting the number of these 
days. Were this not the case, however, the too frequent 
interjecting of very special days is objectionable, for the 
reason that it tends to cheapen them in the eyes of the 
very people whom it is sought to most benefit and inter- 
est through them. 

That special day is the best whose special features are 
evolved within the school. itself, and are consequently 
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adapted to its make-up, its capabilities, and ‘its sur- 
roundings. The programs which publishers prepare for 
special services are, many of them, very good, most of 
them are richly suggestive, and they may sometimes be 
followed out in close detail They should be thus 
adopted, though, only when it is impracticable to adopt 
them in part. It is much better to have the exercises 
bear a strong impress of the individuality of the school 
The recognized leading and model school of any com- 
munity is usually the school whose special programs 
are most thoroughly characteristic of itself. 

It is not best to have the program for any special ser- 
vice inflexible. Even if printed, it may easily be so 
arranged as to admit of slight variations if found desira- 
ble. The Sunday-school so differs from all other organi- 
zations that he who would make the most of the exercises 
of any Session must be ready, without warning, to trans- 
pose, interject, or omit, as the occasion may demand, 
—and the special occasion is very likely to demand one 
or more of these changes. There should always be 
something in the program which may be left out with- 
out slighting or offending individuals, and it is well to 
have something ready to bring forward to fill an unex- 
pected gap or create a pleasant surprise. The leader 
needs to keep in mind the necessity of brevity and sim- 
plicity, the occurrence of the unforeseen, and the possi- 
bility of a happy inspiration which may give to the day 
its very best feature. . 

Special days which do not interfere with the lesson 
may occur more frequently. In the school with which 
the writer is connected, we have selected the first Sunday 
in the months of January, March, May, July, Septem- 
ber, and November as special days, because the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper in our church is held at 
those dates. The school is shaped into six divisions 
(not necessarily, though generally, departments), and to 
each is given by lot one of these special days. For in- 
stance, the intermediate department was, on a given day, 
under the direction of its teachers and the superinten- 
dent, unusually prominent in the exercises before and 
after the lesson. Special effort was also made, on that 
day, not only to bring new people into contact with the 
school as visitors, but to get out a large attendance of 
such of our own church-members as were not also mem- 
bers of the school. 

These days have demonstrated their usefulness in 
adding to the strength of the school, im increasing the 
attendance at communion service, and in stimulating the 
respective divisions of the school to better and more 
effective work. The exercises for these occasions are 
never elaborate, and are always well received. A single 
Bible class is sometimes given the management of one 
of these bi-monthly special days, and in two or three 
instances such days have been so full of blessing as to 
stand out like milestones along our way. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 
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How Can we Gain Greater Famili- 
arity with Bible Stories ? 


By Martha Clark Rankin 


HE story was told of a company of intelligent men 
and women, several of them church-members, be- 
fore whom a letter was read which contained an allusion 
to Naaman’s bowing himself in the house of Rimmon. 
The letter was from an invited guest who was unable to 
be present, and it could be understood only by familiar- 
ity with the Bible story. Unfortunately there was no 
one in the company who could explain the reference, 
and when it was suggested that it be looked up in the 
Bible, it was some time before any one could tell where 
it might be found. At last a young lady turned to 
2 Kings and read the account, when, no doubt, all were 
conscious of having often heard it before. 

At first thought, this would seem to indicate unusual 
ignorance, but let any one try the experiment of asking 
a roomful of ordinarily intelligent people for an account 
of some Bible incident, and see if there will be a quick 
response. It is a fact that church-members who have 
been for years in the Sunday-school often blunder over 
what ought to be a familiar Bible story, and have no 
idea where to turn for it without the help of a concord- 
ance &¥ Bible dictionary. 

Now an important work of a Sunday-school is to 
bring the scholars to Christ, and nothing else should take 


precedence of this ; but it is also mmportant that they 
should be familiar with the Word of God. It does not 
seem too much to expect that young men and women 
who have been Sunday-school scholars all their lives 
should be able to tell about Joshua, or to distinguish be- 
tween Elijah and Elisha. They ought, too, to have some 
idea what the different books of the Bible are about, to 
know that Moses lived before Solomon, and to under- 
stand any biblical allusion. Yet itis by no means un- 
common to find that a boy who can tell you about 
Napoleon, or Richard the Lion-Hearted, or the adven- 
tures of Jason, will become suddenly silent when you 
ask about an Old Testament hero. 

There are several reasons for this state of affairs, the 
most apparent being the fact that few boys or girls pre- 
pare their Sunday-school lessons with anything like the 
care that they give to their week-day tasks. Then, too, 
they do not regard the Bible as they do other books, and 
many fail to discover that its stories of the Hebrews are 
just as interesting as those they find in other books 
about the Greeks and Romans, the French and English. 
Perhaps the extreme reverence which children are taught 
for the Bible, as well as its arrangement in chapters and 
verses, may have prevented its being looked upon as an 
enjoyable book. Sometimes, we fear, teachers are 
themselves too ignorant to teach intelligently, and so do 
not encourage their scholars to go beyond the superficial 
preparation of the lesson as it appears on: the lesson 
pape. 


human experience, it is essential that learners should 
look upon it as a collection of life stories. Im some way 
children should be made to see the Bible characters as 
real people, and as interesting people. How this can be 
best done may well be the study of superintendent and 
teacher. 

Those who have had the good fortune to hear Mr. 
Locke Richardson read the story of Samson must have 
been impressed by the marvelous manner in which he 
called forth this wonderful characterfrom the misty past, 
and showed him to us as a living, breathing man: like 
ourselves. Mr. Richardson's impersonation has come 
to many as a revelation of the wonderful power of Bible 
language. To be sure, there are few who possess. such 
talents as his, yet almost any one can talk about Samuel 
or Joshua or David, just as he would about Dewey-or 
Hobson, in a way to interest his hearers, 

Too often Bible characters are used merely as lay 
figures on which to hang a moral. It would be better 
occasionally to let the moral take care of itself, and put 
all one’s force into an effort to make the man real and 
lifelike. To this end, there should be a more definite 
purpose in Bible reading, and instead of the old-fashioned 
way of reading the chapters just as they come, a topical 
method should be adopted. Professor Moulton’s Mod- 
ern Reader's Bible is a great help in this method of 
study, and some have found delight in this version who 
confess that hitherto they had never been able to enjoy 
Bible reading. : 

Of course, methods must vary with individual teach- 
ers, but it is well to make a practice of asking the 
scholars from week to week to tell all they know about 
the different characters or events referred to in the les- 
son, giving the story in their own words. Where the 
portions relating to ome character are scattered, it isa 
help to collect and arrange the whole, and read it to the 
class in the most interesting manner possible. H they 
get a complete view of the man or the occurrence, they 
will be sure to feel an interest which fragmentary know]l- 
edge cannot awaken. The story of Naaman, for in- 
stance, should not be passed over without talking of his 
conversion, and giving am opportunity for some discus- 
sion as to whether he did well to contimue to bow him- 
self in the house of Rimmon. As the different books 
of the Bible are studied, each should be spoken of as a 
whole, noting its contents, its author, the time at which 
it was written, and its relation to the rest of the Bible. 

It will not do to fall into ruts in Bible teaching, nor 
to spend the lesson hour im asking questions which may 
be answered without thought on the part of the scholar, 
nor to drone through a Bible reading im so uninteresting 
amanner that no one thinks of listening Let the 
teacher be thoroughly familiar with the Bible himself, 
then let him spend time and thought in making it im- 
teresting to others, and the results cam hardly fail to be 
satisfactory. 

New York. 


But, since the Bible is largely God's teaching through 
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Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
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Wed.—Secking to Kill the Shepherd ( John 10: 31-42). 





” 
. 





Be cause 
he made himself God (31-33). He said, I am the Son of 
God (34-36). He did the works of the Father (37, 38). 
Many believed on him (39-42). 


Thurs.— False Shepherds and the True Shepherd (Ezek. 34: 


r-15). False shepherds reproved (1-5). 
tered and suffering (6-8). 


The sheep scat- 
God against such shepherds 


593 


Verse 7.—/Jesus therefore: Because they did not 
understand.—/ am the door of the sheep: 1" is em- 
phatic. The door is that of the sheepfold or similar 
enclosure, but called ‘‘of the sheep,’’ since they pass 
through it. Some interpret it ‘‘to the sheep,’’ through 
which the shepherds enter; but this is not so natural, 


Third Quarter, 1900 (9, 10). A true Shepherd promised (11-15). though the entrance was for both. 
sates pitas Melitag ea bites... cs 9 ss Dlats, 2¢t00-s3 Fri.—God's Care of his Flock (Ezek. 34 : 16-31). Seeking, V 8.—AR th : PA 
-- a Rotana tee atti. 4c. ca. ots John 6 : 22-40 strengthening, and bringing (16). Judging between the ev maT wena guadis per taced MMe RE 


3. July 15.—The Gentile Woman's Faith ....... . Mark 7: 24-30 sheep (17-22). A shepherd, like David, to come (23-25). equivalent in the Greek. The American Revisers add 
4. July 22.—Peter’s Confession and Christ’s Rebuke . . Matt. 16: 13-26 Showers of blessings (26-31). the margin, «Some ancient authorities omit before 
5. July 29.—The Transfiguration ... 2... +52 ++55 Luke 9: 28-36 Publicans and 


6. August 5.—Jesus and the Children ......+.+-- Matt. 18 : 1-14 
7. August 12.—The Forgiving Spirit ........+.- Matt. 18 : 21-35 
8. August 19.—The Man Born Blind .....4-+ +s John 9: 1-17 
9. August 26.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ..... John 10 : 1-16 


Sat.— The Sheep that Was Lost (Luke 15 : 1-7). 
sinners draw near (1-3). Seeking one that went astray (4). 
Bringing it home with rejoicing (5, 6). Joy in heaven (7). 

Sun.— Jehovah my Shepherd (Psa. 237). The good shepherd 


me, These authorities are mainly Latin versions and 
Fathers, but Aleph (first hand) is included. 
dorf omits. 


Tischen- 
‘* Before me’’ is best explained as refer- 


10. September 2.—'Ihe Seventy Sent Forth. .... . nea I-11, 17-20 “(John 10:11). The great shepherd (Heb. 13:20). The ring to the teachers of perverted Judaism. If omitted, 
a1. September 9.—The Good Samaritan .......++-. uke 10 : 25-37 hief shepherd (1 Pet. < : 4).’ ‘The shepherd and his flock Z . . 

ST iiaibe hte Mi Pel... s ss ok we 8 Sal Gai tees rm s « - + et. 5: 4) e shep is flock the reference is to all coming except through the door. 
13, September 23.—The Duty of Watchfulness. . . . . Luke 12: 35-46 iene —Are thieves and robbers ; Compare verse 1.—Diéd not 


14. September 30.—Keview. 
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Lesson 9, August 26, 1900 


Jesus the Good Shepherd 
John 10: 1-16 


Read Psa. 23 ; John 10: 1-21. Memory verses : 9-11. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Zhe good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep.—John 10: 11, 


COMMON VERSION 


1 Verily, verily, I say unto 1 
you, He that entereth not by the 
door into the sheepfold, but 
climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a rob- 
ber. 

2 But he that entereth in by 
the door is the shepherd of the 
sheep. 

3 To him the porter openeth ; 
and the sheep hear his voice : 
and he calleth his own sheep by 
name, and leadeth them out. 

4 And when he putteth forth 
his own sheep, he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follow him : 
for they know his voice. : 


REVISED VERSION 


Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that entereth not by 
the door into the fold of the 
sheep, but climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a 
thief and a robber. But he 
that entereth in by the door 
is ' the shepherd of the sheep. 
3 To him the porter openeth ; 

and the sheep hear his voice : 
and he calleth his own sheep 
by name, and leadeth them 
out. When he hath put forth 
all his own, he goeth before 
them, and the sheep follow 
him : for they know his voice. 
And a stranger will they not 
5 And a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from 
follow, but will flee from him ; him : for they know not the 
they know not the voice of 6 voice of strangers. This 
p 2 parable spake Jesus unto 
them: but they understood 
not what things they were 
which he spake unto them. 
esus therefore said unto 
them again, Verily, verily, I 
say unto you, | am the door 
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his parable spake Jesus 
hem ;. but -they..under- 

not what things they were 

he spake unto them. ~ 7 
Then said Jesus unto them 


8 All that ever came before before me are thieves and 
me are thieves and robbers : but robbers : but the sheep did 
the sheep did not hear them. g not hear them. I am the 

9 | am the door: by me if door : by me if any man enter 
any man enter in, he shall be in, he shall be saved, and 
saved, and shall go in and shall ge in and go out, and 
out, and find pasture. to shall find pasture. ‘The thief 

to ‘The thief cometh not, but cometh not, but that he may 
for to steal, and to kill, and to steal, and kill, and destroy : 
destroy : 1 am come that they I came that they may have 
might have life, and that they life, and may have i 
might have ‘¢ more abundantly. 11 abundantly. I am the good 

ir I am the good shepherd : shepherd: the good shep- 
the good shepherd giveth his herd layeth down his life for 
life for the sheep. 12 thesheep. He that is a hire- 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes : 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The parents of the healed 
blind man were questioned by the Pharisees, who, 
after further discussion with him, cast him out. Jesus 
finds him, and calls forth a confession of his faith, A 
reference to blindness leads to a question from the 
Pharisees that were present, and a declaration of the sin 
against light. This lesson certainly followed, and the 
position in the history depends upon that of the last 
lesson. 

PLACE, —Jerusalem ; but there is no certain indication 
of the precise place. Even if the passage is connected 
with verses 22 and 23, it does not follow that the dis- 
course was uttered in Solomon's porch, 

Time. —If soon after the feast of tabernacles, the date 
is in the Jatter part of October, year of Rome 782 ; that 
is, A.D. 29; if just before the feast of dedication, in the 
latter part of December of the same year. 

~ 
Critical Notes 

Verse 1.— Verily, verily, I say unto you: Addressed 
to the Pharisees present (John 9 : 40, 41 ; comp. v-. 4) 
The figure of a shepherd and his flock is presented in 
three aspects : False and true shepherds (vs. 1-5); the 
door of the sheep (vs. 7-10) ; the self-sacrificing care of 
the Good Shepherd (vs. 11-18),—all applicable to the 
opposing Pharisees and the healed blind man.— Entercth 
not by the door; Literally, ‘* through.’’—Jnto the fold 
of the sheep: Not ‘‘sheepfold,’’ but the fold in which 
the sheep are ; usually an uncovered enclosure.— Aut 
climbeth up some other way: Over the surrounding 
wall or fence.— Zhe same is a thief and a robber: The 
two terms are distinguished in the New Testament, as 


hear them : So as to follow them. 

Verse 9.—By me: Literally, «‘through.’’—Any man : 
‘* Any one,"’ which refers to the sheep ; possibly to the 
shepherds also.—//e shall be saved: This favors the 
reference to the sheep.—And shall go in and go out, 
and shall find pasture : The Revised Version is exact ; 
these clauses, too, point to the sheep. 

Verse 10.— The thief cometh not, but that he may 
steal, and kill, and destroy: This form is more literal, 
and preserves the correspondence with the latter half of 
the verse.— May have life: ‘*May"’ is preferable to 
‘‘might,’’ the tense pointing to a continued result,— 
May have it abundantly: Or, ‘‘ have abundance.’’ The 
latter is more literal, suggesting an abundant supply for 
the true life obtained through Christ. 

Verse 11.—From this point the allegory is self-inter- 
preting : Christ, the Good Shepherd, in contrast with 
both the hireling and the wolf. The readings, render- 
ings, and more accurate punctuation, of the Revised 
Version, bring out the force and beauty ofthe passage. 
—TI am the good shepherd: ‘1"’ is emphatic, and 
‘*good"’ also ; the term, originally meaning ‘: beauti- 
ful,’ was applied by the Greeks to moral excellence. — 
Layeth down his life; +*Giveth"’ has little support ; 
the verb is the same as in verse 15. 

Verses 12, 13.—He that is a hireling, and not a shep- 
herd: The absence of the article emphasizes the charac 


ter.— Beholdeth » +‘ Witnesseth,’’ stronger than ‘‘ seeth."’ 
— The wolfe: Open hostility, coming from >avan, 


‘thireling’’ represents unfaithful shepherds, primarily 
the Pharisees, —And fleeth ; The Revisers, by a comma, 
connect what follows as the result of the fleeing. —Snatch- 
eth: More literal than ‘‘catcheth.'’ Single sheep are 
referred to.—Scattereth: ‘‘Them"’ is properly sup- 
plied, but the reference is to the flock as a whole. 
The text presented in the Revised Version is well at- 
tested. 

Verses 14, 15.—/ know mine own, and mine own 
know me: So the best authorities, giving a more apt 
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12 But he that is 96 Riveay. ling, and not S shepherd, jn English : the one steals by craft; the other, by vio- parallelism.—Fven as the Father knoweth me, and I 
and not the shepherd, whose whose own the sheep are not, _ aay ss ‘ 
own the sheep are not, seeth the beholdeth the wolf coming, lence. know the Father: This is to be closely joined with what 
i roel > 7 woe § — we -_ ap ys pod pore a Verse 2.—Entereth by the door is the shepherd of the precedes. The reciprocal knowledge of the Father and 
sheep, an eeth; an the eeth, and the woll snatcheth “ a cs ain . ° ° et 
wolf catcheth them, and scat- them, and scattereth them: sheep: There is no article before ‘‘ shepherd.’’ Hence Christ is assumed, and is declared to be the ‘‘ source 
, tereth the sheep. 13 he fleeth because he is a hire- ade ’ 1°* (G f j k 1 
é 13 The hireling fleeth, be- ling, and careth not for the the application seems se be to all shepherds of God’s and mode (Godet) of the reciprocal — edge of 
cause he ts a Rise ing, and car- 14 shoap. 1 dm the good shep- people, not to Jesus himself. The Eastern shepherds Christ and his people.—/ /ay down my life for the 
h for the s . ; and i mn, . . . . ke ah ath . 
ate en ptm shepherd, ae i ane own know mei come.in the morning to lead out their respective flocks. sheep: Compare v. 11. The shepherd dies to protect 
> nd ‘know my sheep, and am 15 even as the Father knoweth Verse 3.— 70 him the porter opencth: The porter had his sheep; Jesus lays down his life to redeem his 
. nown of mine. me, and I know the Father ; . : " 
/ 35 As the Father knoweth me, and I lay down my life for charge of the enclosure at night, and admitted the shep- people. 
1 ven so know I the Father: and 16 the sheep. And other sheep ‘ : Verse 16.—Other sheep... not of this fold: A refer- 
‘4 lay down my life for the sheep. I have, which are not of this herds ~ the Peers Those who apply the passage ro ral of f : " 
P 16 And other sheep I have, fold : them also I must directly to Christ regard John the Baptist as the «‘ por- ence to the Gentiles.—Zhem also J must bring: 
hich are not of this fold : them * bring, and they shall hear tan : “ st? fo 6 Sanat 
also I must bring, and they shall my voice; and Sthey shall ‘er’’ (so Godet). If the reference is to all true shep- Must,’’ because they are his ; the bringing took place 
j hear my voice ; and there shall become one flock, one shep- herds, the porter is then God himself, or the Holy through others.— 7hey shall become: Not ‘‘ be."':» One 
een = «ae Spirit, or (less probably) Christ. Yet this may be only /logt, one shepherd: The Greek words are Anne ree 
: we len: of iaely SF peat *Or, have abundance *Or, lead incidental imagery, not requiring exact application. — pomeen, Giitering in the transposition of two letters. 
} n verse 8, at the phrase “before me,” the American Revisers would The sheep hear his voice: Familiar facts in Oriental ‘‘ Fold'’ is incorrect, there being no question of text ; 
. eee Sey “Atay Snerans aeemneiiinn eats Syfere sn. shepherd life are here stated. it is misleading, implying ecclesiastical uniformity rather 
: zis Verse 4.—Hath put forth: A strong term ; the same _N Spiritual unity. 
; as that rendered ‘‘cast out’’ in 9: 34, 35.—Ad his Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. Yee 
: : cripture Readings for Daily Study own : So the best authorities. — For they know his voice : £22 . 
: Sclected-and Analysed by B. F. Jacob Recognizing it when he calls them out and while he 
elected and Analyze . F. Jacobs P . 
ceed leads them. Oriental Lesson-Lights 
; Sun.— The Lord is my Shepherd (Psa. 27: 1-6). The shepherd's Verse 6.— This parable : Not the usual term, but one 
ibili 7 et sate ; ) te on - , ‘ By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 
, esponsibility (1). The shepherd's care (2, 3}. ‘The rendered ‘‘ proverb'’ elsewhere in the New Testament. 
Rae atane (4). The shepherd's provision (5). Safe The American Revisers render it ‘dark saying’? in ‘‘ A ND waen He PutrerH FoRTH HIS Own SHEEP, ’ 
, in the fo , - : eS , . , .  Cnane FF 
' Mon.—Jesus the Good Shepherd ( John 10: 1-13). The door and John 16 : 25. It first meant a peculiar saying ; then, a HE GOETH BEFORE THEM, AND Tas SHEEP FoL- 
. the porter (1-3). The shepherd's voice (4-6). The thieves Proverbial one ; finally, a figurative one, as here. But LOW HIM: FOR THEY KNow His VoIce.’’—It is a pe- 
and robbers (7-10). The good shepherd gives his life this is an allegory rather than a parable.— Unto them: culiarity of Oriental pastoral life that the Oriental shep- 
for the sheep (11). The hireling fleeth (12, 13). See verse 1 and 9 : 40, 41.—Aut they understood not: herd leads his flock while the Western shepherd drives 
. Tues.— One Flock, and One Shepherd ( John 10 : 14-370). The 


Because they would not; for the allegory was directed 
against the opposing Jews, who had cast out the healed 
blind man, showing that they were not true shepherds, 


them. The Oriental shepherd goes before his sheep, 
and, walking slowly along, calls to them, or else plays ; 
upon his pipe a soft plaintive melody, and the sheep 


4 sheep, the shepherd, and the Father (14-16). The life laid 
down and taken again (17, 18). The works bear witness 
(49-26). Safe in the shepherd's hand (27-30). 
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follow after. Should any one of the sheep loiter too far 
behind, or show a disposition to turn back or to stray 
away from the flock, the shepherd's dog, walking 
solemnly at a little distance behind as a rearguard, gives 
a warning cry, which is generally quickly obeyed by the 
delinquent. On the other hand, the sheep which every 
day are brought into the city for food are driven to the 
slaughter. The poor creatures seem to have a kind of 
presentiment of the cruel fate which awaits them, and 
vainly try to escape from it. It forms an interesting 
study of character to note the difference in physiognomy, 
voice, and general deportment, of the hireling who is 
driving a flock of sheep to the place of slaughter, and of 
the gentle shepherd who is leading forth his own sheep 
to the pasture. 

‘«] am THE Door.'’—In the great mosque of Santa 
Sophia, in Constantinople, the church waich once re- 
sounded with the eloquence of the golden-mouthed St. 
Chrysostom, on the side of the narthex, is the beautiful 
bronze gate calied the Porta Basilica. Over this gate is 
a large gilt-bronze tablet representing a kind of altar 
upon which is a representation of an open volume of the 
Holy Gospels, and over which is hovering adove. The 
dove points with its beak to an inscription on the open 
page, which, with the help of a good glass, can be read : 
«« The Lord said, | am the door of the sheep. Through 
me if any man enter, he shall goin and come out and 
shall find pasture."’ 

Aside from its textual interest this inscription possesses 
in my mind a great interest connected with the long his- 
tory of the venerable cathedral from the days of the 
golden-mouthed preacher down to the present time. 
During the four and a half centuries since this building 
became a Moslem mosque, while almost all other Chris- 
tian emblems have been removed from its walls or 
covered over, this inscription has been allowed quietly 
to remain giving its silent testimony to Him who is the 
true door. I have stood many times looking up at it 
with a glass, and I have turned around to answer the 
friendly questions of the imams, who were curious -to 
know the cause of my special interest in that object. I 
have never come away without recalling to my mind 
those other remarkable words of our Lord : «* And other 
sheep | have, which are not of this fold : them also I 
muet heing, -~ utrcy sail become one flock, one shep- 
herd.’" On leaving the sacred place I have always lifted 
my heart in silent prayer that some of those who now 
pass in and out of this beautiful door, over which | this 
inscription has stood for so many centuries, may enter 
into the true fold through Him whom they may not have 
personally known. 


Robert College, Constantinople. 
£2 % 
The Shepherd and the Door 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE division of chapters is unfortunate here, as ob- 
scuring the close connection of the lesson with the 
preceding verses. The parables of the shepherd and 
the door are addressed to the Pharisees, and continue 
the plain-spoken rebuke to them, as is shown not only 
by their substance, but also by the introductory « Ver- 
ily, verily,""—a formula never used at the beginning of 
an address. Keeping this steadily in view, we gain 
fresh impressions of the boldness and force of these 
wonderful verses. They contain three distinct sections, 
—the parable of the shepherd, which was not under- 
stood ; the parable of the door, which struck a yet 
sharper arrow into the Pharisees’ consciences ; and the 
plain claim, without veil of parable, to be the Good 
Shepherd. 

1. The parable of the shepherd. Since the parable 
is addressed to the Pharisees, it first deals with them, 
and brands them as usurpers for selfish ends of author- 
ity over ‘‘ the fold,’’ —that is, the organized community. 
But the hateful picture is but outlined with a stroke or 
two, and Jesus passes immediately to draw, with tender 
lingering over each detail, the lovely opposite figure of 
what a true shepherd is. Of course, the reference is 
primarily to himself as contrasted with the Pharisees ; 
but the personal reference is in the background, and it 
is the ideal of a true shepherd which is presented. The 
fold was a Walled enclosure, closed by a solid door. If 
any one was seen getting over tht wail instead of going 
in by the door, the mode of entrance proved him to have 
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felonious purposes. Jesus afterwards explains what he 
means by the door, but here the idea is quite indefinite ; 
it is the legitimate entrance, whatever that may be. He 
therefore charges the whole Pharisaic order with having 
gained their authority by illegitimate means. They are 
not in the line of saccession of God’s messengers. They 
sitin Moses’s seat, but they are not his heirs, nor are 
they the sons of the prophets. God did not send them ; 
they came of their own will, clambering over the wall, 
not going in by the door. The denial of their rightful 
authority is flat and plain, and probably was understood 
better than they pretended. But they also misused, as 
well as usurped, their authority. A ‘thief*’ steals 
craftily ; a ‘*robber'' takes by force ; they did both, as 
their treatmext of the blind man had just showed, whom 
they first tried to trap by guile, and then cast out by 
violence. They used for their own advantage the power 
which they had grasped of their own wills. ‘That is al- 
ways true. Wherever, in the church, men have arro- 
gated to themselves illegitimate lordship, there they 
have remorseilessly worked it for their own profit. 

But Jesus turns from these thieves, as with a quick 
sense of disgust, and lovingly paints their contrast, the 
true shepherd. He stands out in opposition to them, 
first in his way of entrance ; then in his recognition by 
the porter ; then in his recognition by the sheep ; then 
in his loving address to each of them ; then in his lead- 
ing them out and going before them ; then in their 
docile following. It is a lovely idyll, steeped in beauty, 
and true to Eastern ways. But it is also a profoundly 
true outline of the relation between every true shepherd 
of men and the flock, and therefore it is fully realized in 
Jesus, and in him only. For him entrance by the door 
signified that he came in obedience to the Father's will ; 
for us, that we teach and lead because he has sent us. 
Who was the ‘‘ porter’’ ? The answer will vary as the 
application of the figure of the shepherd varies. Per- 
haps it is best to say, with Westcott, ‘* The Spirit acting 
through his appointed minister in each case."’ John 
the Baptist was Christ's porter. That is a beautiful 
touch that ‘‘ the sheep hear his voice ;'’ we can see the 
stir in the fold among the half-sleeping flock as the well- 
known tones are heard. ‘* He calleth his own sheep by 
name,"’ as is still the case in the East. Individualizing 


knowledge, personal love, authority, are all expressed - 


thereby. Jesus is the supreme example of: these, and 
every true shepherd will exercise them in his work. And 
if he is worth calling a shepherd, he ‘‘ goeth before 
them,"’ so drawing, not driving, being himself what he 
bids them be, and heartening them to advance and as- 
pire by the infection of his own life. The very secret of 
Christian ethics lies here. When all duty is summed in 
‘‘ Follow me,"’ all duty is light and delight ‘The 
sheep follow: for they know his voice.'' ‘There is the 
great motive for Christian obedience, for how can we but 
follow when the loved voice calls. Jesus ever declares 
that the recognition of him and of his words demands a 
certain spiritual susceptibility, They that are “of the 
truth ;"’ they that ‘‘ are of God ;'’ ‘his sheep’’ hear 
him. But that is no limitation of the scope of his mes- 
sage, nor any excuse for not hearing it, since that sus- 
ceptibility may belong to all, and is only dulled by our 
own fault, 

2. The parable of the door. Real or feigned, the 
misapprehension of the former parable obliged Jesus to 
speak still more plainly, and now to enlarge on the.do- 
ings of the ‘thieves and robbers,’’ which he had 
touched but lightly. A slight change in the application 
of the figure brings out sharply the contrast between him 
and the Pharisees. He now presents himself as the 
door of the sheep rather than of the shepherds. By him 
alone do men enter the fold of God. Opposed to him 
stand ‘‘all that came before me ;’’ of course, that must 
be limited to mean, ‘‘came assuming to be what he 
only is.’’ He is not speaking of a remote past, but 
pointing to the Pharisaic party whose usurped authority 
had preceded his appearance. The true people of God 
were not drawn by their hard legal and casuistic 
teachings. 

Simple, unlearned godliness has a wonderful instinct 
in detecting pretenders to spiritual authority. Repeat- 
ing the emphatic statement that he is the door, Jesus 
enlarges on the blessings won by entrance,—namely, 
safety from all perils and evils both material and spirit- 
ual, unhampered liberty of action, and alternation be- 
tween ‘‘ going in,’’ which is fellowship with God in the 
‘secret place of the Most High,’’ and “‘ going out,"’ 
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which is issuing into daily life and duties,—and full 
provision for both the necessities of the body and the 
hunger of the soul. Once more he sets forth the con- 
trast between himself and the Pharisees, in that their 
purpose is to exploit the people for their own advantage 
(‘‘ steal’’), and the end of their teachings, whether their 
purpose or not, is destruction, both political and spirit- 
ual, while he comes toe give life in all the depth and 
width of that great word, and not only ‘life,’’ but 
‘‘abundance,'’ which is probably to be taken as mean- 
ing abundance of all that is needed to support and en- 
rich the life given. 

3. The clear claim to be the good shepherd outlined 
in the parable. Very pathetic and significant is the fact 
that the mark of a good shepherd which he puts first is 
his laying down his life for his charge. That gives a 
glimpse into Christ's ever-present consciousness of the 
cross, and of his fixed determination to die for men, as 
well as of what he thought was the fact in his career 
which would prove to all the world that he was the true 
shepherd, and would draw the world’s heart to him. A 
hireling is better than a thief and a robber, but he is not 
to be trusted when duty brings peril. Whoever, in 
church or state, takes office for personal ends, is likely 
to be more careful of his own skin than of his charge. 
But love will fight the wolf to the death, if need be, and 
the man who owns the sheep will beard the wild beasts. 
Jesus claims to own us men, and to care for us with the 
care born, not of mere ownership, but of love ; and he 
points us to his cross as the high-water mark of sacrifice 
for our behoof, the crowning proof that he is the good 
shepherd. 

A second token that he is so is given in the reciprocal 
knowledge of the sheep by him, and of him by the 
sheep, which knowledge is so deep, intimate, confiden- 
tial, loving, and entire, that it is a fit though faint par- 
allel to the ineffable intercommunion between the Father 
and the Son, into the mysteries and joys of which no 
eye can penetrate. But that blessed knowledge which 
is rooted in love and unity of. life, and thus transcends 
the metaphor of the flock and the shepherd, is made pos- 
sible by the death of Christ, and without that death 
could never be realized. . 

The parable rises to sublime heights in its ‘close. 
Jesus looks far afield, beyond that little land and one 
nation. Mark that he recognizes as his the ‘other 
sheep’’ far outside of Judaism, wandering as yet on the 
dark mountains, all unaware of the Shepherd, whose 
loving heart goes out towards them. Mark the fixed 
purpose abedient to the solemn necessity which domi- 
nated him: «‘them also 1 m#wst bring.’ Mark the 
assurance of triumphant success ; ‘‘they shall hear my 
voice."’ Mark the vision of the end, when he shall see 
the fruit of that death for the sheep: ‘they shall be- 
come one flock,’’—not one fold, for the one flock may be 
in many folds, and ecclesiastical forms may differ, but 
the unity of the flock does not depend on them, but on 
all the sheep being gathered round the one shepherd. 
‘‘We being many are one bread : for we are all partakers 
of that one bread.’ 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warrea, D.D., LL.D. 
Sheep and Shepherd 


HIS c (figure eight on its side) is the algebraic sign 
of infinity. Set upright it stands for eight units ; 
laid down it has measureless amounts added. 

It was the work of Christ to make similar.addition of 
meaning to nearly everything. Here was a real, sub- 
stantial, old, material world. In the minds of men it 
represented standing-ground, food, various relations in 
life, place of burial. Christ came and put infinite en- 
largement to every fact. Behind a world stood a creator. 
The Bible being only partially written, and mostly inac- 
cessible, ke made Bible out of lilies, clouds, sparrows, 
candles, brooms, sown grain, prodigal sons, love dying 
for enemies, and resurrection mornings. Life, poor, 
feeble, dripping away, means something ; but he added 
life more abundant and eternal (v. 10). Every signifi- 
cant figure in the universe is laid on its side and-poured 
full of thought and love. 

New revelations of divine care and love are revealed 
in well-known shepherd life. The good shepherd has a 
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bid. of safety and warmth ; he leads out the sheep to 
of mental and spiritual food, to still 
aters of the river of life. He restores the soul wasted 
y hungers. He knows each one by name, a name he 
s given. He carries the lambs in his bosom, and 
ently leads those heavy with young. No amount of 
mptation comes that he does not make a way of escape. 
e wolf is always overmatched. 
1. He owas his sheep (v. 3). The single state prefers 
> belong to the Union, the bride to the husband, the 
believer to Christ. 
™ 2. He knows each sheep, and is known by them 
. 14). Take all that the sheep know of the leading, 
oviding, followed shepherd, and add infinity to it. 
3} He lays down his life for the sheep. It is twice 
serted (vs. 11, 15). How much would such a life buy 
redemptive work ! 
4 His other sheep in all lands, nations, ages, a great 
‘ he will gather in one heaven. 
5. Moses was taught Christliness by shepherding the 
ock in Christ's way. So is every teacher. 
University Park, Colo. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


E THAT entereth not ty the door into the fold 

(v..1). 1 don’t know how it is with your friends, 
at every one of mine is adoor. One of them is a cel- 
-<deor, good for little children to slide down, and 

ning into the regions of big red apples, and pans of 
‘Wiiecet milk and cream. Another is a trap-door, always 
ing beneath my feet when least expected, and drop- 

ng me down into horrible regions of melancholy and 
eboding. Another is a library door, and, every time 
meet him, he opens into wonderful realms of know!l- 
dge ; while still another is a sort of heavenly door, 
ways letting me into wonderful regions of joy and hope. 
wmaust have been the kind of door Jesus was. If you 
Webhim, you would suddenly have entered into the 
ferful regions of beauty and gladness. And 
door your own self,—I wonder what you open 
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The shepherd of the sheep (v. 2). _ Everything depends 
pon what kind of a shepherd a man is. if the shep- 
rd doesn't care anything about his sheep except to 
ill them and sell them for mutton, I don't think it a 
y mice calling. One day a cold-hearted minister said 
p his Sunday-school scholars, «‘ My children, I want 
. pu to understand that I am your shepherd. Now what 
oes a shepherd do to his sheep?’’ ‘Shears ’em !"’ 
houted a little chap. And really that is about all some 
have ever cared todo. i don't think much of 
| hat kind of shepherding ; but when old Dr. Shaw of 
Rochester used to put his hands on the heads of the 
children im his Sunday-school, and, with tears in 
is eyes, say to them, ‘‘God bless you, little lambs ! 
tay in the green pastures and beside the still waters,’’ 
used to think that to be a human shepherd was the 
dest thing in the world. I buried a little girl, the 
er day, who was the shepherdess of her three little 
pthers and sister. She hovered over them, she went 
ore them, or she followed after them, or she ran 
und them, watching them as if she were their own 
mother. But I don’t think a little girl is much of 
dess, if, when she takes the baby out for a ride, 
eves the carriage standing on the sidewalk while she 
to buy some candy, and the wind blows it out 
street, and turns it all over. 
ey understood not what things they were which 
unto them{v.6). There are more reasons than 
we do not understand what is spoken unto us. 
always blame the speaker. I think it is just 
the hearer. When his father took little Bill to 
is Exposition, he used to get cross at the waiters 
restaurant because they did not tell him what they 
to eat in a way that he could understand. His 
br could never persuade him that it was his own 
You scold because your teacher does not interest 
Weil, it may be the teacher's fault, but it may 
You may be a stupid, careless, inattentive little 
That certainly was what was the matter with 
people who could not understand Jesus. No one 
oke so simply as he. A friend of mime had an 
ie who, when he went to see her, always baked 
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a pan of cookies, and put them in the pantry, ‘‘’way 
down on the lowest shelf.’’ That was where Jesus put 
everything,—*«’ way down on the lowest shelf,’’ right 
where folks could help themselves. If any one does not 
understand what Jesus says (I do not mean is able to go 
clear to the bottom, but get the gist out of it), it is his 
own fault. I would not say that a man was dull or 
wicked if he did not know what Shakespeare was driving 
at, but I would say so if he did not know what Jesus 
was driving at. 

And I lay down my life for the sheep(v. 15). Did 
you ever stop to ask, ‘* Would I be ready to be shot or 
burned for this idea which I cherish ?'’ To-night, when 
you.sit down alone, ask that question of your heart. 
Every man ought to have a score of such beliefs. A girl 
is a coward if she would not die for her little sister. It 
seems hard that any one should ever have to make that 
choice, but thousands must, and any one of us may be 
forced to. 

CinZinnati, O. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
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When the Bible calls Christians «‘ sheep,'’ it is no 
great compliment. Sheep are silly creatures, and so 
are we. God has to keep watch over us all the time. 
Who is our Good Shepherd ? Golden Text? How does 
the shepherd call his sheep? How can he tell that they 
are all safe? Why does he lead them out? (Other 
questions bringing out the parable. ) 

This lesson tells us about four things that we, God's 
sheep, have. First, there is our Door? Who is that? 
The sheep go out through the door to feed. It would 
be a barren world to feed in, but Jesus lets us into green 
pastures, teaches us good lessons, gives us pleasant 
things. When he opens the door we may safely go out. 

Then we learn about our fold. What church is this? 
Who is our pastor? Do you know what the word “* pas- 
tor’’ means? Of what denomination are we? That is 
our fold, where we belong, and to which we myst be 
loyal. 

But there is also our flock. Jesus has many sheep in 
many folds, but they all belong to one flock.. They all 
know him and love him, and some day they will see him 
together. Let us love ali the sheep, in other folds and 
in our own. 

And then there is our Shepherd. What does he do for 
the sheep? (Golden Text, with other answers.) Our dear 
Shepherd : when he calls us by name, do we all come 
to him? 

Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to “‘ Bible Songs "’) 


‘The Lord is my shepherd."’ Psalm 23 : 1-6. 

** Saviour, like a shepherd lead us."’ (30 : 1-5.) 
‘| was a wandering sheep."’ Psalm 119 : 169-176. 
“The king of love my shepherd is.”’ (177 127-132.) 


“Was there ever kindest shepherd?” Poalm sng ang 3-5) 
*‘There were ninety and nine that safely Psalm 25 : bas. ™ 
lay.”’ (33 : 7-12.) 


‘He leadeth me ; oh, blessed thought."’ 
“ Saviour, lead me, lest I stray." 


Psa. 80 : 1, 2, 17-19. 
(111 : 1, 2, 16, 17.) 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What great miracle did we study last 

week? Who objected to it? Why did they ob- 

ject? What does the miracle prove about Christ? (‘I 
am the light of the world.’’) 

1. THe SHEPHERD (vs. 1-6).—What connection has 
this picture of the good shepherd with the conduct of 
the Pharisees studied last Sunday? What peculiar 
Eastern custems are referred to in this lesson? Whom 
did Christ call -‘robbers, thieves’? ? Who are robbers 
in spiritual matters nowadays? What is signified by the 
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fold ? the porter? the door? the calling of the sheep by 
name? the going before them? What points of the 
parable are still true of Christ? of Christian pastors ? 
of Christian laymen? Why was not the parable under- 
stood ? 

2. THE Door (vs. 7-9).—How is Christ like a door? 
To what is he the only entrance? How do men enter 
in through him? What is the “‘ pasture’’ that they 
find? Whom did Christ mean by ‘all that came be- 
fore me'’ ? 

3. THe Lire (vs. 10-16).—What does Christ do for 
us that the shepherd cannot do for the sheep? 
does he give life? How does he make it ‘‘ more. abun- 
dant’’? How did Christ illustrate the closeness of his 
knowledge of his children? What contrast to his care 
for them does he picture ? Whom do the ‘‘ other sheep "’ 
represent? What is the ‘‘ one fold’* ? 


How 


Boston. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic : Disclosing Divine Tenderness 
Analysis 
IL IN THE CALL HE EXTENDS (vs. 1-6). 

1. The Recognized Shepherd : 

He that entereth in by the door is the shepherd (2). 
The Lord is my shepherd (Psa. 23: 1). 
The great shepherd, . . . even our Lord Jesus (Heb. 13 : 20), 
2. The Recognized Leader : 

He calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out (3). 
He leadeth me beside the still waters (Psa. 23 : 2). 
O shepherd, . . . that leadest Joseph like a flock (Psa. 80: 1). 
3- The Recognized Call: 

The sheep follow him: for they know his voice (4). 
My sheep hear my voice, ... and they follow me ( John 10: 27). 
Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice ( John 18 : 37). 

ll. IN THE BLESSINGS HE BESTOWS (vs. 7-15). 

1. Opening Access: 
.- lam the door of the sheep (7). 
. no one cometh... but by me ( John 14 : 6). 
Through him we both have our access (Eph. 2: 18). 
2. Securing Salvation : 


By me if any man enter in, he shall be saved (9), 
It is he that shall save his people (Matt 1 : 21), 
Christ Jesus came into the world to Save sue. 4. Tim + 


Verily, verily, . 
I am the way:.. 


» el. 
3- Securing Freedom : 
He... shall go in and go out (9). 
The Lord Jesus went in and went out among us (Acts 1 : 27). 


He was with them going in and going out (Acts 9 : 28), 
4- Secaring Sustenance : 

He... shall find pasture (9). 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures (Psa. 23 : 2). 
I will feed them with good pasture (Ezek. 34: 14). 
&- Securing Life: 

1 came that they may have life... abundantly (10). 
Of his fulness we all received { John 1: 16). 
The free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus (Rom. 6: 23). 
6. Maintaining Intimacy : 

1 know mine own, and mine own know me (14). 
He knoweth them that put their trust in him (Nah. 1: 7). 
‘The Lord knoweth them that are his (2 Tim. 2 : 19). 
7- Sacrificing Self : 

1 lay down my Tife for the sheep (15). 


The Son... came... to give his life a ransom for many (Matt. 
20 : 28). 
He laid down his life for us (1 John 3 : 16). 


Ill, IN THE PURPOSES HE CHERISHES (v. 16). 

t. To Gather all his Sheep: 

Other sheep Phave:... them also 1 must bring (16). 
So will I seek out my sheep... and gather them ( Ezek. 34 : 12, 13). 
Ye... are now returned unto the Shepherd (1 Pet. 2: <5). 
2. To Unite all his Sheep : 

They shall become one flock, one shepherd (16). 
I will set up one shepherd over them (Ezek. 34 : 23). 
That they may be one, even as we are one ( John 17 : 22). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : The Great Worker at His Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : Be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only, deceiving your own selves.—Jas. 1: 22. 


“ 
international Home Readings 


MON.—John ro : 1-16. 
TuUrs.—John 10: 17-30. 
Wep.—Ezek. 34: 1-10. False shepherds. 
THURS.—Ezek. 34: 11-19. Deliverance. 
FRIiL—Ezek. 34: 20-31. One shepherd. 
SaT.—Psa. 23: 1-6. Guiding and keeping. 
SuN.—1 Pet. 2: 19-25. For us. 


(These Home Readings are the gelections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


Jesus the good shepherd. 
Safety of the sheep. 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
~ PREPARED BY 

George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie 8S. Harlow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 


I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 

. H. Lesson Topic: Jesus the Good Shepherd. 

Ul, Golden Text: Zhe good shepherd giveth his life for 

the sheep.—John 10: 11. 

IV. Results Sought: 
1. Loving thought of the Saviour. 
2. Gratitude for his shepherding care. 

V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. How many have seen a flock of sheep? 
2. The Twenty-third Psalm (if familiar). 
3. Story of a shepherd. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


(Under IV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and IX is illus- 
trated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. ‘These notes are 
designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal steps, but not 
always elaborating the details.} 


1. PREPARATION FOR LESSON STORY. 

Boys and girls, I want to tell you a story. Once upon 
a time, in a country where the people kept many sheep, 
lived a good shepherd. His name was Donald, and he 
was commonly called, by those who knew him best, 
‘*Old Donnie the shepherd.’’ He had spent all his life 
among the sheep, and, though he was growing old, his 
friends could not persuade him to give up caring for his 
flock. He knew every one of them by name, and they 
seemed to know him so well and love him so much that 
they would follow him wherever he went. Old Donnie 
was very careful of the lambs, and often he would 
carry the wee ones in his arms up the steep places and 
over the rough ones. 

One evening, when the sheep were scattered all over 
the hillside, a terrible starm came on. When Old 
wonnie saw it coming, he went to the top of the hill, 

‘and, calling as loudly as he could, gathered most of the 
sheep into the fold. When he counted them, he found 
that three lambs were missing. Away he went over the 
hill after them. After a long search, he found one, and 
carried it back to the fold. The storm was increasing : 
the snow was drifting fast, and filling up the roads, but 
away over another hill he went until he found the sec- 
ond of the missing lambs, and, putting it on his shoul- 
der, carried it safely back. ‘‘ Only one more,’’ the old 
shepherd said to himself, ‘‘and I'll have them all 
safe.'’ It was dangerous for the old man to be out that 
night. He never should have gone that last time, but 
he loved the missing lamb, so on and on he went. He 
never came back. The next morning they found his 
body almost buried in the snow. He had found the 
lamb, but had not strength to carry it back. ‘‘ The 
good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep."’ 

2. THE LEssoON Story. 

Let me tell you another story. Once upon a time 
there was a little lamb that belonged to a large flock of 
sheep. His name was Bob,—at least, that is what 
the shepherd called him. He knew the shepherd very 
well, and the shepherd knew him. Bob was not always 
a good little lamb. Sometimes he liked to have his 
own way, and go off by himself. One time he strayed 
off farther than he intended, and, when he came to look 
for his mother and the shepherd, he could not find 
them. Then he tried to find his way back to the sheep- 
fold, but, the more he tried, the farther away he went. 
Up the hill and down the hill he wandered. Often he 
tried to make the shepherd or the sheep hear him, but 
he was too faraway. Sometimes he got caught in the 
thicket. Soon it began to grow dark. And that wasn’t 
the worst of it,—a storm was coming up. What a 
dreadful night that was for Bob! At last he fell into a 
deep hole, and there he lay, all wet and cold and hun- 
gry. Then he thought of the shepherd. While he was 


{Epiror’s Note.—A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 
as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with a 
selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 
free, by the Editer of The Sunday School Times, upon request. } 


thinking of the sheplierd, the shepherd was thinking of 
him. When the shepherd counted the sheep as they 
went into the fold that night, there were only ninety- 
nine, when there should have been a hundred. At 
once the shepherd saw that it was Bob that was missing. 
What do you suppose the shepherd did? Do you think 
he was satisfied to stay with the ninety-nine? No; he 
loved the little lamb too much for that, and, although it 
was dark and raining, and the thunder roared and 
lightning flashed, yet the good shepherd went out over 
the hills to look for the one missing lamb. All through 
the long night he searched. Often he would call the 
lamb’s name, and then listen to hear his cry. ‘By and 
by Bob heard the shepherd's call. Oh, how gladly he 
answered ! Soon he felt a strong arm lifting him up. 
The shepherd had found him, and, putting him in his 
bosom, carried him safely back to the warm fold beside 
his mother. 

3. THe TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Do you know that boys and girls have a shepherd? 
He is a’ good shepherd. Can you tell me his name? 
Yes, Jesus is the Good Shepherd. Do boys and girls 
ever go astray, as Bob did? Let me tell you about a 
little boy, and see if you think he was anything like Bob. 

Charlie was generally a pretty good boy, but one day 
he did something wrong. I do not think I shall tell you 
what it was, but there was an ‘‘I don’t want to’’ in it, 
and afterwards an ‘‘I won't,’’ and that is dreadful,— 
isn’t it? Charlie’s mother was very sorry, but, of 
course, she could not make him good. She wanted him 
to obey-her, but he wanted his own way. 
like the little lamb. 

It is dreadful te wander away from the Good Shep- 
herd,—isn’t it? How unhappy we are when we do 
wrong! We feel as badly as Boh felt when he was away 
off from the fold that night, lonely and hungry and 
cold. But we have a loving Shepherd, and he found 
Charlie. Jesus is our good shepherd. He gave his 
life for us. Jesus the good shepherd giveth his life for 
the sheep. 


He was just 


_Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The Truth 


1 Jesus is Our 
Emphasized 


Good Shepherd. 








The Lesson 
Story 


| Story of Old Donnie the Shepherd. 


Vill. Pictures for the Children 

1, Christ the Good Shepherd, by Plockhérst. 

2. The Lost Sheep, by George Hahn or Molitor. 

3. The Sheepfold, by Jacque. 

(For information as to where these pictures may be ob- 
tained, see leaflet, which will be furnished free by the 
Editor. ) 

A set of four pictures, one of which is Plockhérst’s 
Christ Blessing Little Children, can be obtained from 
the D. C. Cook Company, New York and Chicago, or 
from the New York Observer, size 15 < 11, for fifteen 
cents. 


Story of the Lost Sheep. 





Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story 


IX. Blackboard Illustrations 

1, Print the Golden Text on the blackboard before 
the class assembles. 

2. As the story of Bob is told, sketch the hills and 
the sheepfold. 

3. Picture the shepherd as he stands at the door 
counting the sheep as they enter the fold. Pin a piece 
of paper near the door to represent the shepherd, and 
write the words ‘‘ THE GOOD SHEPHERD."’ ° 





JESUS 


IS THE 


GOOD SHEPHERD 


-~ 




















4. As the story of the straying lamb is told, use a 
smaller piece of paper, and represent the lamb straying 
away off over the hills. Move the piece of paper as the 
lamb is described as wandering farther and farther from 
the fold. In the same manner move the paper repre- 
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senting the shepherd as seeking for the lamb, and find- 
ing it, and bringing it back to-the fold. This exercise 
will stimulate the child’s imagination, and is really 
better than a picture. 

5. As a closing thought in the truth emphasized print 
the words ‘‘ JEsUs Is."’ 
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For the Junior Teacher 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


INE of approach : Find out what pets the children 
have ; let them tell how they care forthem. Then 
go on to tell them of David, and of the great care with 
which he watched over his flock. Tell them how he 
risked his life for them (1 Sam. 17 : 34-37). Having 
done this, tell the class that what David was to his 
flock that Jesus says he is to those who accept him as 
their shepherd. Then proceed to draw out the com- 
parisons between what a good shepherd does for his 
sheep and what Jesus is willing to do for us. 

The good shepherd loves his sheep. In the East 
there is a kind of personal friendship between the shep- 
herd and each of his sheep. He lives with them all the 
time, and is their best friend. So Jesus loves us, and is 
willing to be with us under all circumstances. We sing 
‘« There is no love like the love of Jesus,’’ and we are 
right in this. Each one in the class can truly say, 
‘*Jesus loves me.”’ 

The good shepherd seeks out his sheep that are lost. 
On the mountains of Judea the sheep often strayed 
away, and the shepherd then would hunt them up until 
he found them, This is what Jesus will do for all who 
are his. Indeed, there is not one in the class whom he 
is not seeking. He seeks us by preacher, teacher, con- 
science, and by his Holy Spirit. He knows the dangers 
that beset us, and wishes to save us from them. It was 
for this that he came to this world, for he said, ‘‘ The 
Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was 
lost.”’ 

The good shepherd risks his life for his sheep. 
is what David did when bear and lion attacked his 
flock. Jesus says that he is willing to. give his life for 
his sheep. Indeed, he did this when he laid down his 
life on the cruel cross. It was for his sheep that he 


died. But let the teacher bring this closer home to the’ 


class. Press on each scholar the fact that ‘‘ Jesus died 
for me.’’ What more could he do than he has done to 
prove that he is the good shepherd ? 

Now look for a while at the sheep. 
most helpless of all animals. Ifa dog is attacked, it 
can fight. I had a dog once who was attacked by twelve 
other dogs, but he fought his way home safely. But a 
sheep cannot fight. The smallest wolf could worry it to 
death. So the sinner cannot fight his spiritual enemies. 
Satan is too strong for us, for he is to us what a roaring 
lion is toa sheep. A hare can run if the dogs are after 
him, but a sheep cannot save itself by running. Neither 
can the sinner save himself by fleeing. Everywhere 
that he goes he will find his enemy awaiting him. A 
bird can hide from the hawk, and so be safe, but 
the sheep cannot hide. Nei*her can the sinner hide 
from his great adversary. Satan finds us wherever we 
are. Does not all this show that, just as the helpless 
sheep needs a shepherd, so we sinners need some one 
who can save us from all our enemies? Alone we can 
do nothing but perish. If we have no good shepherd, 
we are simply lost. Now to-day Jesus offers himself as 
our shepherd. Ought we not to be thankful, and to 
accept him at once, so that we could say as David said 
in the Twenty-third Psalm, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd ; 
I shall not want"’ ? 

How may we have fhis privilege? By going to him 
in prayer, and putting ourselves in his care each day. 
Then we must prove that we do this in earnest, by lis- 
tening to his voice and doing that which he bids us do. 
Then shall we «‘ know his voice’’ and be his true fol- 
lowers. 


It is one of the 


Questions 

To be Assigned in Advance.—What did David do 
when he was a boy ? (1 Sam. 16: 11.) How did David 
show that he loved his sheep? (1 Sam. 17°: 34-36.) In 
what calling did Moses spend forty years of his life ? 
(Exod. 3:1.) What does the Twenty-third Psalm say 
that the Lord is? Is this true in your case ? 

For Use in the Class.—What does Jesus say that he 
is? (v, 11.) How does he say that he shows his love 
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tor his sheep? (v. 17.) What else does Jesus say that 
— he is? (v. 9.) What does a shepherd do for his sheep? 
Why is a sheep so helpless when it is attacked? With 
Jesus’ help, shall I be able to overcome all my enemies ? 
What will happen to me if I do not have him for my 
shepherd? Can I have him for my shepherd to-day ? 
{Eprror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 
as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schanffler’s helps, 
will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times. } 
New York City. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


E ARE to teach a beautiful allegory by which 

Jesus disclosed his sympathy for his disciples in 

trouble. Let us show by our treatment of it what Christ 

does for those who follow. him and suffer because of it. 

Many a boy and girl who confesses Christ is tested and 

“tempted by friends and companions who do not sympa- 

thize with their efforts to be Christians. What support 
can they find in Christ? 


General Preparation 

The Pharisees cast out of the synagogue the man born 
blind because he confessed the Christ who had restored 
his sight. This cruel act moved Jesus to reveal his in- 
most feeling for the multitude, ‘‘ because they were as 
sheep without a shepherd*’ (John to : 1-42). Take four 
sentences of this allegory, and find the loving thought of 
the Son of God in them. 

1. ‘*7 am the Door of the Sheep."* When the Phari- 
sees, who claimed to be shepherds, shut the door of the 
synagogue against the man with restored vision, then 
Jesus appeared to him as the door of the kingdom of 
God, and he entered in gladly, \ Multitudes are doing 
this daily (v. 9). They are safe from thieves and rob- 
bers who would take away their liberty in Christ. They 
are *‘ free indeed" (John 8 : 36), free to think, judge, 
spéak, and act in obedience to the truth revealed in 

‘them, * ‘They? hall, be fed also ;‘they shalt «« find pas- 
tire’ Read Psalm 23. Think on it ‘*Come in 
through me,’’ Christ says. ‘* Trust me; live my life, 
and you shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever."’ 

2. I am the Good Shepherd.*” False shepherds 
abound. ‘' The tradition of the elders’’ is to them the 
word of God. That blind man who could see again had 
been greatly perplexed by them. But the Son of God 
assured him that those who had excommunicated him 
were not shepherds, only hirelings, ‘‘ whose own the 
sheep are not." The true shepherd leads ; he does not 
drive. I have seen him on Galilean hillsides calling his 
own by name. They knew his voice. He had an indi- 
vidual relation with each one of them. 

3. ‘IL Lay down my Life for the Sheep."* So Jesus 
Christ has proved himself our shepherd. When men 
would compel us to accept their teaching, on pain of 
being cast out of their fellowship if we do not, we may 
always test the genuineness of their authority by finding 
whether they are most in love with their doctrines or 
with the persons they would teach, We know the 
shepherd by his love for his flock. Christ’s disciples 
know him as he knows the Father. They may not be 
able to explain the philosophy of the atonement, of his 
laying down brs life for them, but they feel the power 
of it, and know themselves delivered from sin through 
him. 

4. ‘‘Other Sheep I Have, ... and they Shall Become 
one Flock.’* These words of Jesus reach down through 

~ the ages, and enfold you and me. He knows you. Do 
you know him? He is calling you with a voice whose 
thrill of tenderness comes through his having laid down 
his life for you. These words tell us of the depth of his 
love for all his disciples, and his sublime confidence in 
the final victory of the truth, which he is. 

Suggestive Questions 

1. The Door. What had the Pharisees done to the 
restored blind man? What did Jesus then do for him? 
Why were the Pharisees false shepherds? How is Jesus 
the door of the sheep? What does he promise those 
who enter the kingdom of God through him? (John 
10:9.) What does he give to them? (v. 10.) 

2. The Good Shepherd. What is the difference be- 

_ tween the shepherd and the hireling? Why does the 
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hireling flee? What is the relation between the good 
shepherd and the sheep? (v. 14.) 

3. The Sacrifice for the Sheep. What has Jesus 
done for his disciples? (v. 15.) How do they know 
him ? (v. 27.) What does he give them ? (v. 28.) Why 
are they safe from false shepherds? (v. 29.) Why did 
the Jews seek to stone Jesus? How did he prove him- 
self to be the Son of God? (v. 37.) What was his 
greatest work ? (John 15 : 13.) 

4. The One Flock, Who belongs to Christ's flock? 
(John 15:14.) Who are not in his flock? (v. 26.) 
How does Christ have authority over all who believe 
on him? (v. 17.) How does he prove his authority? 
(v. 27.) 

Suggestive Topics 

The shepherd first finds the food by which the sheep 
may be nourished, then leads them to partake of it 
(John 6: 63.) The Shepherd sends this message to 
every Sunday-school teacher (1 Pet. 5 : 2-4). Learn it. 

(Eprror’s Note,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods of, 
using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 
list of books bearing on the lessons, will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. } 

Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Jesus the Good Shepherd 
John to: 1-21. 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.]} 

When the Jewish leaders, as related in John g, tried 
to strike at Jesus and establish charges against him 
through the man whom he had relieved from congenital 
blindness, but were foiled by the brave and sincere 
loyalty of the man. to his deliverer, they drew upon 
themselves a solemn, even stern, but well deserved 
rebuke, in which Jesus declared that, although accepted 
by the world as religious leaders, they were in truth 
morally blind, when judged by such standards as he 
upheld and illustrated (9 : 39-41): 

Such ‘men, Jesus goes on to say, are not true leaders. 
They are the ‘‘ unfaithful shepherds’’ of whom prophet 
after prophet had spoken, who prey upon their flocks, 
In contrast to them our Lord did not hesitate to call 
himself the good shepherd, whose sheep love him and 
readily answer to their names when he calls, whom the 
keeper of the gate of the sheepfold recognizes, who ten- 
derly cares for the sheep, protects them, and knows them 
intimately. 

This leading figure is easy of comprehension. The 
one used in verses 7 and g is less clear. If Jesus is the 
door, what is the fold? who are the ‘‘thieves and rob- 
bers?’’ who are the sheep? He seems to mean that 
only those religious leaders whose hopes were fixed on 
his Messianic work were true, unselfish shepherds. 
This ruled out such as the Pharisees, who in their selfish 
pride had become enemies of God and children of the 
Devil (8 : 44). The ‘fold is Judaism, but not all the 
Jewish born are of his fiock, but only those who ‘‘ hear’’ 
and ‘‘follow’’ him. Thus through the figure our Lord 
not only reaffirmed. his independence of the Pharisees, 
and the world-wide difference between them, but ex- 
tended the gracious message of his gospel. 


ll. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


fNone of the books named are necessary in following these studies, 
The references to them are collated only for those who wish to use them, 
For fuller information about books see leaflet, which will be mailed free 
by the Editor.] 

The best work of reference for this passage will be 
one of the standard commentaries on the Gospel of 
John, such as Milligan and Moulton’s, or the Cam- 
bridge Bible. Rhees has a ‘brief reference to the inci- 
dent on page 159. Both Edersheim and Farrar have 
clear expositions in popular form of the course of thought. 
But it does not need much explanation. 


III, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the elass. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.]} 

1. The Double Theme. (1.) In what twofold way did 
Jesus describe himself in the following verses? How 
are the two conceptions brought into harmony ? [Critical 
Notes: v. 1. McLaren: § 1.] 

2. The Audience. (2.) To whom does he seem to 
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have been speaking,—to Pharisees alone? [Critical 
Notes : vs. 1, 8.] 

3. The Purpose. (3.) Were these parables, then, ut- 
tered in self-defense, and with reference to the Phari- 
sees, or are they also parables of comfort spoken to 
disciples ? 

4. Robbers versus a True Shepherd. (4.) How do we 
distinguish between the two in their purposes? in their 
actions? [McLaren: 1, J 1.] (5.) Did Jesus probably 
have specific persons in mind as he used this parable? 
[Critical Notes: v. 2.] (6.) Why was the audience in- 
capable of making the application of the parable? 
[Critical Notes: v. 6.] 

5. ‘* am the Door.”’ (7.) If Jesus is the door of the 
sheepfold, to whom did he refer by the fold itself, the 
sheep, and the robbers ? 

6. «Zam the Good Shepherd."" (8.) What are the 
characteristic traits of such a shepherd suggested here? 
[Long: § 1. McLaren: 3. Warren: J 3.] (9.) What 
are some of the passages in the prophetic writings which 
use this figure ? 

7. The Effect on the Multitude. (10.) Is it strange 
that the audience believed him to be either a madman 
or what he professed to be? 

IV. SoME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 

To think of our Lord as the ‘‘door’’ is to lead to 
very tender and inviting thought. How gracious the 
implied invitation ! 

Jesus loved to adopt and enrich the ideas of the 
prophets. Many of them were fond of using the term 
‘‘shepherd"’ for the true ruler of Israel for whom they 
looked. 

[Epiror’s Norr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a senior Bible class, with a selected list of books 
bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 
by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, ] 

Yale University. 
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The Life Story of Jesus 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 
Jesus the Good Shepherd 


HRIST’S restoring sight to the poor man who had 
been born blind proved a grave aggravation of the 
hostility already'so intense towards our Lord. To con- 
vince men against their will is proverbially impossible, 
and hence even the simple testimony of the now open 
eyes of one whom the town had known all his life as 
born blind, left the Pharisees and scribes as incredulous 
as ever. 

Hoping for some defense of their attitude from the 
man’s parents, both were summoned before these au- 
thorities, and asked how they explained that their son, 
hitherto blind, now saw. But they knew with whom 
they had to do, and cautiously avoided committing 
themselves. 

He was their son, no doubt, and was born blind, but 
how he now saw, or by whose power he had been ré- 
stored to sight, they did not know. Their worships had 
better ask himself, he’ was of age. 

Fear of excommunication had shut their lips, for they 
knew that it had been agreed that if any one, by admit- 
ting this great miracle, recognized Jesus to be the Christ, 
he should be put out of the synagogue, which was what 
was called ‘‘the lesser excommunication,’’ cutting off 
those sentenced to it from religious and other privileges 
for thirty days. Even if they came to public worship, 
they were reckoned as not present; in their own house 
there could be no mourning for the dead or circum- 
cision, and only their wife or child dared come within 
six feet of them. 

The court had, therefore, to call back the once blind 
man, showing their spirit forthwith by calling on him to 
thank God for his cure,—this man Jesus, who, he said, 
had opened his eyes, being, to their knowledge, a sin- 
ner ; for had he not broken the sabbath law by healing 
him on the sacred day, and also by making the clay on 
it? But the young man had a brave fidelity, and by his 
intelligent and quick defense speedily convicted them 
of blind prejudice that refused the clearest evidence of 
Jesus being from God, ‘Thou wast born in sin, and 
dost thou teach us?’’ shouted they, and cast him out of 
the synagogue. 

Hearing this, J@ts presently gought him out, and, on 
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his revealing himself to him as the Son of God, was in- 
stantly owned as such. ‘‘ Thus it is,’ said Christ, ‘* the 
blind see, through me, and the seeing have become 
blind.”’ 

«¢ Are we blind, then ?'’ snarled out the Pharisees. 

‘*Blind ?'’ retorted Christ. ‘‘It would be well for 
you if you were, for then your unbelief would not have 
been sinful. But, claiming to see, your unbelief is a 
sin."’ 

Then, turning his discourse directly against them, he 
thus began : 

‘« When the sheep are in the fold, only the thief and 
robber climbs the wall to enter. The shepherd enters 
by the door, which the keeper opens to him at once. 
Different flocks may be penned within, but his own 
sheep know his voice, and, when he calls them, come 
out, as he stands in the doorway counting them to see 
that no one is wanting, and then leading them to the 
best pastures. But they will not follow a stranger, flee- 
ing from him, for they do not know his voice."' 

Nothing could be plainer than the meaning of this 
parable. But his assailants declared they could make 
no sense of it. He therefore continued to the crowd : 

‘*] tell you solemnly, I am the door of the sheep. 
Your teachers in past days, who call themselves your 
teachers still, I call thieves and robbers ; for they refuse 
to enter God's sheepfold by me, the shepherd he has 
sent, but climb into it over the wall, by their perversions 
of God's law, for which they have substituted their own 
inventions. 

‘« But my sheep, as you saw in the case of the man 
whose eyes I opened, do not hear their voice. Any who 
enter by me, the door, are safe from the ravening wolf, 
and will go out and in, and find, under my leading, rich 
pasture. The thief—you know whom I mean—comes 
only to steal, kill, and tear in pieces ; I have come to 
give the sheep life, not death, and to lead them to ever 
greater abundance. 

‘*] am the Good Shepherd, who, like some shepherds 
you have known, lay down my life for the flock. But 
the hireling who seeks only gain flees when he sees the 
wolf coming, and leaves the sheep to its mercy. I re- 
peat it, I am the Good Shepherd, and know my own, 
and am known by them, as the Father above knows me 
and ie huwwsa vy me, and I lay down my life for the 
sheep.’ 

Then came words which were the promise of what, to 
Paul, was the greatest event in the history of religion next 
to Christ's coming,—that the heathen nations would 
hereafter be part of his flock, salvation being offered to 
them, through him, as freely as hitherto to the Jews. 

‘*And I have other sheep, not of the Jewish fold ; 
them also I will lead as their shepherd, and they will 
hear my voice ; and Jew and heathen will become one 
fold under me, their one shepherd. 

*«And because I lay dowr. my life, my Father loves 
me. No one takes it away ; I lay it down of my own 
will, for I have the power both to lay it down and to 
take it again. My Father has given me this command- 
ment."’ 

A division had been caused before by the words of the 
once blind man, but another forthwith still more com- 
pletely set at issue among themselves the Pharisees now 
round Jesus. ‘‘He has a devil, and is mad,"’ said 
some ; ‘‘ why do ye listen to him?*' But others said, 
‘*These are not the sayings of one possessed with a 
devil. Can a devil open the eyes of the blind ?"’ 


Bournemouth, Eng. 


Work and Workers 
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Christian Endeavor’s Costnopolitan 
Convention 


By Amore R. Wells 
Managing Editor of The Christian Endeavor World 


Y SUCCESSIVE steps sthe Christian Endeavor 
Society has held its annual conventions in cities of 
greater and greater influence. There was the first conven- 
tion west of the Mississippi, in St. Louis ; then came the 
convention in our country’s metropolis ; the first conven- 
tion outside our nation, in Montreal ; thg convention at the 
Hub of the Universe ; the first convention west of the 
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Rockies, at San Francisco; the first convention in 
the South, at Nashville ; the convention at our nation's 
capital. Through all these years the more sanguine of 
us have been confidently anticipating a world’s Chris- 
tian Endeavor convention in the world’s metropolis, and 
the last year of Christian Endeavor’s natal century has 
seen our hosts march conquering upon London town. 

Alexandra Palace is to the north of London what the 
Crystal Palace is to the south. It is situated on a glori- 
ous hill. It has a central hall that holds more than fif- 
teen thousand persons, and this was crammed at every 
session held in it. It has also a hall seating about six 
thousand, and another containing three thousand. Be- 
sides, the Endeavorers pitched two tents, in and around 
each of which four thousand could comfortably hear. 
All these and many smaller meeting-places were con- 
stantly crowded simultaneously. The attendance was 
certainly over forty thousand. 

The convention brought together more Englishmen 
and Americans than any peaceful gathering ever before 
held. Of course, the terrible burning, at the dock in 
New York, of those three ill-fated Christian Endeavor 
steamships, delayed the American contingent so that 
only part of them reached the convention in time. With 
characteristic pluck, however, nearly all of them pressed 
on, more than two thousand altogether. They endured 
the discomforts of second cabin or worse. They squeezed 
into a freighter. On the way, they held bright Christian 
Endeavor conventions of their own. A large party even 
reached Alexandra Palace just after the final benediction 
had been pronounced. But they arrived. 

Doubtless the cosmopolitan nature of the convention 
was its most important characteristic, especially in this 
year of doubt and turmoil among the nations. Chris- 
tian Endeavor is a standing Peace Congress. Among 
the prominent delegates were the Rev. Tasuké Harada, 
president of the Japanese Christian Endeavor Union ; 
the Rev. James D. Eaton, president of the Mexican 
Union ; the Rev. Friedrich Blecher, secretary of the 
German Union ; Miss Barbour and Mr. Gulick, leaders 
among the Spanish Endeavorers ; Mr. Randall, secre- 
tary of the Jamaica Union ; and, from the French En- 
deavorers, the well-known Dr. Theodore Monod and the 
Rev. Merle D' Aubigné, son of the great historian. 
Most of these were accompanied by many others from 
their respective nation, and we also had leading workers 
from India, China, Canada, Switzerland, Australia, Tas- 
mania, New Zealand, Finland, Sweden, Crete, Trinidad, 
Burma, Turkey, —indeed, from all corners of the globe. 
Following the London convention are national Christian 
Endeavor gatherings in France, Germany, and Spain. 
I am writing from Paris, where the first of these is in 
most successful progress, with addresses in English and 
French, not only from Dr. Clark, Secretary Baer, and 
the leading Parisian pastors, but also, unexpectedly, 
most helpful addresses by Senater Depew, the Hon. 
William E. Dodge, Dr. Jessup, and Dr. Griffis. 

The speaking at the London convention was, on the 
whole, superior to any set of addresses Christian En- 
deavorers have been privileged hitherto to hear. Most 
thoughtful and inspiring orations were delivered by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, president of the British Christian 
Endeavor Union ; Dr. Joseph Parker; Dr. J. Monro 
Gibson; Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock; Dr. Charles M. 
Sheldon, author of ‘‘In His Steps ;’’ Marianne Far- 
ningham, the English poet; Dr. Lorimer; Dr. John 
Clifford ; Dr. R. F. Horton; the Rev. R. Wardlaw 
Thompson ; the Rev. Alexander Connell; Dr. F. N. 
Peloubet ; the Rev. W. L. Watkinson ; Dr. Floyd W. 
Tomkins ; Canon Barker, the Queen's chaplain ; Dr. 
Handley Moule, of Cambridge ; the Rev. G. Campbell 
Morgan ; Canon Richardson ; Professor W. W. White ; 
the Rev. J. G. Greenhough ; the Rev. Hugh Price- 
Hughes ; Dr. John Smith, of Edinburgh, and the bishop 
of London. Many scores more should be added to this 
remarkable list. 

Musically the convention touched high-water mark, 
both in the beauty and force and in the high character 
of its singing. A choir of fourteen hundred Juniors 
performed a children’s cantata in marvelous fashion. 
There was a noble praise service, in which the best 
music of the masters was sung surprisingly well by an 
audience of fifteen thousand. The organ of Central 
Hall is one of the largest and finest in the world. The 
Rev. Carey Bonner, the convention's choir-master, is a 
skilled composer as well as a conductor of rare ability, 
and, best of all, the English people themselves seem 
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trained to sing, in common woiship, the noblest mu- 
sic. ; 

In many other ways the convention was superior to all 
its predecessors. One might mention the enthusiasm, 
the. quick appreciation, the vigorous British cheers ; 
one might mention the attention given to Junior work in 
many able ‘‘schools of methods ;’’ one might mention 
Mr. Sheldon’s unique question meetings, held daily ; 
one might mention the unparalleled weather, —a week of 
clear skies in London! A dozen topics crowd to mind, 
had one only the time and space for them. 

Among the inspiring mottoes that covered the con- 
vention walls this was prominent: ‘‘The old power for 
the new age.’’ Christian Endeavor enters upon the 
twentieth century with a faith never so confident and a 
courage never so high. Christ is our only strength, 
and, noble as are the blessings he has heaped on this 
movement in the past, we are sure he has greater bless- 
ings in store for it in the years to come. 

Paris, France. 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of Organized 
Sunday-School Work in 
the United States 


By Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson 


Staff Correspondent 


HIS happy ‘‘coming together’’ in our different 
states, of scores of Christian people of all denomi- 
nations who sit side by side before teachers so wisely 
chosen by an International Committee, illustrates, better 
than anything else could, the great advance made in 
organized Sunday-school work. 

Chief among the Southern States, and reaching very 
near the ‘‘banner’’ mark stands Alabama, the birth- 
state of our International Field Secretary, Professor 
H. M. Hamill. Its statistics prove that bustle and 
noise, hurry and worry, do not always indicate progress, 
for a restful absence of them is found among the people 
of Alabama. The little town of Opelika was given up 
to the convention delegates for the time being, awd 
everybody kept ‘‘ open house.”’ 

Tennessee has political as well as geographical hin- 
drances, and its earnest workers would rather not hear 
politics discussed between sessions at county Sunday- 
school conventions, as is frequently the case. The 
Governor of Tennessee and the Mayor of Nashville, who 
so cordially welcomed the convention, are both Christian 
men, heartily in sympathy with the work. 

Like stepping into another country was the entrance 
into New Orleans with its quaint old buildings in one 
part of the city, and the palatial residences, beautiful 
lawns, and flower-gardens in the other. B. F. Browne, 
the chairman of the State Executive Committee, an en- 
thusiastic Sunday-school leader, and Thomas G. Hardie, 
the genial state treasurer, live in this city, which is a 
sort of pivotal point to the work in Louisiana. Baton 
Rouge entertained the convention, and here a fine pro- 
gram was doubly enriched by the presence of both 
Professor and Mrs. Hamill. 

The Texans are justly proud of their vast domain, 
and bitterly resent any suggestion of its division for 
possibly more effective organization work. The state 
has long needed a field worker, and, as a result of the 
convention at Temple, he is now at work. Texas is 
beautiful in April, notwithstanding its floods, storms, and 
high winds. 

At Atchison, Kansas, the cordial ‘‘ host’’ of the con- 
vention was Dr. Grimes of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and here Professor E. O. Excell, the gifted song- 
leader of Chicago, was responsible for some good music. 
There is an earnest, hard-working trio at the head of 
this state’s work, and every county in the state is organ- 
ized and can produce good statistics. The Sunday- 
school people of Kansas are positive thinkers, and the 
convention conferences were especially interesting. 

On the western border of Illinois nestles the little town 
~ Bditor’s Note.—The gigantic tour of the United States entered 
upon March 31, 1900, by two representatives of The Sunday 
School Times, Mr. and Mrs. J. Arthur Johnson, in order to bring 
The Sunday School Times and Sunday-school workers into 
closer touch the country over, has been completed safely and 
successfully. During a portion of their trip Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son had the privilege of traveling with the party conducted by 
Marion Lawrance, which similarly was visiting the various 


Sunday-school conventions in connection with a great tour un- 
der the auspices of the International Sunday. :chool Conventior. 
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of Paris, where six hundred delegates met a hearty wel- 
come and enjoyed one of the finest conventions on record. 
With such a force of devoted workers, what wonder that 


ward, and a successful future promises. 
town convention we-met two of the members of the 
special delegation of four representative Sunday-school 







Illinois, the home of the International Association and 


its founders, is the ‘‘ banner’’ state of the Union in 
organized Sunday-school work ! 


South Dakota workers are now taking a new start for- 
At the Water- 


workers of as many different denominations, sent out by 
the International Sunday-school Executive Committee to 
attend the state conventions and do special work, in re- 
sponse to a call from the people of the great Northwest. 

This tour has proved one of the greatest achievements 
in Sunday-school work the world has ever known. 


Marion Lawrance, general secretary of the International 


Convention, was the man who so faithfully led this party 
of workers through that great stretch of country,—from 
Minnesota to Washington, to California, and east to 
Chicago, visiting twelve state conventions, and hoiding 
many special meetings. Where there was discourage- 
ment he gave hope, to flagging interest he lent inspira- 
tion, teaching, comforting, advising, he carried a ray 
of sunshine and cheer all along the way. The other 
members of the delegation were the Rev. Alexander 
enry of Philadelphia, a host in himself, who instructed, 


mdvised, and suggested along the line of Sunday-school 
"progress and methods, house-to-house visitation, and 


Decision Day work. The Rev. Dr. E. S. Lewis accom- 
plished his work as only Dr. Lewis, in his methodical, 
practical way, could, and many truths were carried to 
the mark by means of honest humor. Robert T. Bon- 
sall, of Cincinnati, Ohio, an authority on Bible teach- 
ing, knew how to handle that subject masterfully, and 
his presence was greatly missed when at California he 
was obliged, on account of illness, to return home. 
Professor E. O. Excell, who was accompanied, happily, 
by Mrs. Excell, was the fifth member of this party. 

The North Dakota convention, held at Grand Forks, 
was the best the state had ever known. Here Mrs. 
Lamareaux of Illinois found much responsiveness 
among the primary workers, and the outlook in all de- 
partments is now brighter than ever before. 

The long trip across North Dakota and Montana 
seemed only too short, our party was so delightful, 
and there were such strange sights, especially through 
the Bad Lands! Our cameras did good duty, and our 
eyes gazed with awe at the great, reddish-brown, gravel- 
like, volcanic formations which lifted their heads skyward. 
Butte is a mining-camp of sixty-five thousand people, 
where not a tree grows, and hardly a blade of grass. 
There are a few very enthusiastic, earnest workers in 
this state, although Sunday-school workers are largely 
in the minority. But one must be patient to wait for 
larger results where so many difficulties are fonnd. 
Helena is a beautiful little place, in which special meet- 
ings were held. 

Washington state has for its champion the Rev. W. C. 
Merritt,—a real ‘‘ prize’’ for any state to claim, and a 
man who leaves no stone unturned to upbuild the work. 
Probably no man appreciated more the companionship 
of the ‘‘ wise men from the East’’ than he, for he anda 


‘few other helpers have felt decidedly isolated in the work. 


Few realize the possibilities that lie in our great 
Northwest country. Its vastness, its only partly devel- 
oped richness, and its beauty, appeal wonderfully to the 
new comer. Sunday-school work is progressing and 
progressive, but what an open field for much needed 
workers |! The American Sunday-school Union mission- 
aries are doing splendid work all through this country, 
planting hundreds of Sunday-schools under all sorts of 
conditions and circumstances. Its work is paternal, 
while the International Convention work is fraternal. 
The former association plants denominational Sunday- 
schools, and the latter helps the people to plant their 
own. 

The sister cities, Tacoma and Seattle, over which 
shines Mt. Rainier in all its gorgeous white glory, were 
not behind in heartily welcoming the Eastern workers, 
and special meetings were held in each city, after which 
Mr. Lawrance, accompanied by the Rev. W. C. Mer- 
ritt, went to Victoria, British Columbia, and effected an 
organization ot that province. 

Oregon is another state of which only too little is 
heard. Its past history, connected so closely with good 
old Dr. McLoughlin and brave Marcus Whitman, is most 


marvelous, and its present full of interest. Portland en- 
tertained the convention royally, and no state has a bet- 
ter president than A. A. Morse, who is an earnest, 
energetic man whom it is a privilege to know. One of 
the vice-presidents carried Mr. Lawrance off to his home 
in Ashland, Oregon, for special Sunday meetings. When 
our train stopped at Ashland, Monday morning, on its 
way to California, it was met by forty or fifty Sunday- 
school people, beaded by Mr. Lawrance and Mr. Bil- 
lings. There was a great handshaking time on the 
station platform, and when the train left, two seats in it 
were absolutely filled up, even with the backs, with the 
rarest roses, which were enjoyed for many miles. 

The California convention was splendidly advertised, 
and Earl S. Bingham deserves much credit for his faith- 
ful work here. Seven hundred and eighty-five delegates 
were well entertainét in beautiful San José, and great 
enthusiasm was shown at every session. 

Special meetings were held in Salt Lake City, that 


‘‘oasis in the desert,’’ with its refreshing breezes and _ 


lovely mountain scenery, in Ogden, 
Utah, 

Pocatello, Idaho, in the midst of an Indian Reserva- 
tion, is as hospitabie a little town as one may find any- 
where on earth, and to get to this convention many 
seekers after new ideas and methods came miles. Atno 
other convention was a greater interest manifested, and, 
while the thermometer registered more than a hundred, 
the people sang, just as heartily as ever, ‘‘ Count your 
blessings.’” Here our cameras were freely used, for 
many old-time Indians were seen. 

Wyoming has probably as small a percentage of Chris- 
tian people as almost any state in the Union,—about 
one twenty-fifth of the population, A new organization 
was started at the Cheyenne convention; and great hopes 
are entertained for a successful year. 

The last state convention of this great tour was held 
in Denver, Colorado, in reaching which we saw more 
beautiful, wonderful scenery than anywhere else. In 
coming through the Royal Gorge, July 4, we had a snow- 
storm, which proved a welcome change from the salt 
deserts. The work in Colorado is coming on well, and 
the state officers are all that could be desired. 

Never were visitors moré warmly received than the 
representatives of The Sunday School ‘Times during thio 
fifteen weeks of travel. The hearty handshakes and the 
many friends made will ever be remembered and cher- 
ished. 


Philadelphia. 


and in Provo, 
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Books and Writers 


The World of the Wild Folk 


OR the sick and the sorry, and the weary at heart, 
stands a refuge at their very doors. There needs’ 
but sight to the unseeing eyes and the unstopping of 
ears long deafened by the world’s din, and the way to 
the world where the sweet wild folk dwell lies open. 
Therein is happiness that time cannot tarnish, the still- 
ing of sorrow, and rest from toil. Unceasingly they call 
to us to enter and learn of the love that the great earth- 
mother bears her children. In every life there is a 
moment when the message is heard. It may be in the 
noontide hush of the woods, when even the unnoticed 
note of the vireo has ceased, and from the parted lips of 
the white-fringed orchis as she gleams in all her sweet 
sacredness amid shifting shadows. Or the veery, ‘‘ whose 
heart-strings are a lute,’’ may cry the call in the hour of 
the after-glow from the dim green fastnesses of some 
thicket, in a song wherein is all the peace and mystery 
of the forest mingled with the loneliness of the wind and 
the help of the hill-top. Whatever the messenger sent, 
let him that hears heed the call as he values his soul's 
good, and let the men and women who have found the 
way to that world tell, well as they may, of the life of 
the folk they have there met and learned to love. 

Such a telling is Mrs. William Starr Dana's How to 
Know the Wild Flowers ($2), and the loving reverence with 
which the author regarcs her subject is apparent in every 
page. The new edition of this book, which has been 





Editer’s Note.—Any book mentioned here or elsewhere in these 
columns may be ordered at the price named, postsge free, from 
The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 






widely imitated but never equaled, continues all the help- 
ful features which have made it the accepted text-book of 
a host of amateur wild-flower students. Among these are 
the arrangement of the flowers by colors, and the su- 
perbly drawn illustrations, which make it an easy task to 
learn the name, family, and description of any unknown 
specimen. The exquisite color-plates and the addition 
of a number of specimens not previously described, 
make the new edition even more valuable than former 
ones. With this book as a companion, a commonplace 
walk has all the interest of a voyage of exploration, and 
to even the most unskilled wayfarer in flower knowledge 
every bit of marsh and pasture, woodland and roadside, 
becomes invested with an indescribable charm. 

What Mrs. Dana has been to the wild-flowers, 
Frank M. Chapman has been to ‘ our little brothers of 
the air."’ His last publication, Bird Studies with a 
Camera ($1.75), opens delightful possibilities in the 
acquirement of bird knowledge. If amateur collectors, 
vyho bring about the destruction of such myriads of 
song-birds yearly, would but substitute the camera for 
the shot-gun, and instantaneous photographs for de- 
spoiled nests, we should have more live singing birds 
and fewer dusty stuffed ones, more bird-notes and 
fewer pitiful empty eggs. In his book Mr. Chapman 
gives explicit directions as to the use of the camera in 
bird-hunting, and his wonderfully clear photographs 
range from a telephoto of a great blue heron and its 
nest, a hundred feet from the ground, to that of a chick- 
adee perched trustingly on the author's hand. Armed 
with his camera, Mr. Chapman visited inaccessible 
Bird Rock at Cape Breton, where live the kittiwakes, 
the auks, the murres, and the strange puffins ; spent 
two days with the terns in one of their last strongholds, 
the Weepecket Islets ; traveled to Pelican Island, on the 
Florida coast, and has even discovered a heronry within 
twenty miles of New York's City Hall. The results of 
these and other journeys appear in over a hundred pho- 
tographs from nature with which the book is illus- 
trated, all described in Mr. Chapman's delightful style. 

Another earnest plea for the cause of the birds comes 
from the West in ‘a little book entitled Our Native 
Birds ($1), by D. Lange of St Paul: ‘The writer 
gives statistics that'demand attention as to the déstruc- 


tion of our birde, chowing that in Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, within fifteen years, the birds have décreased 


over fifty per cent. The causes of this decrease are 
given, and various remedies suggested, together with 
useful hints in regard to protecting and attracting song- 
birds. 

Nature-books on the trees are too often mere check- 
lists, explained by photographs and perfunctory para- 
graphs of description. Our Native Trees ($2), by 
Harriet L. Teeler, has a literary quality rare in a tech- 
nical book. Well-chosen quotations appear frequently, 
as indicative of the regard in which particular trees 
have been held by great writers, while her descriptions 
of the three hundred and forty able illustrations show 
an unusual mastery of the subject. Such an unexpected 
fact as that the tulip-tree is the sole remaining repre- 
sentative of the extinct family of square-leaved trees is 
illustrative of the writer's unusually wide range of in- 
formation. Altogether the book is one of the best guides 
to the study of our trees that has yet appeared. 

Professor Elisha Gray, widely known as an electrician 
and inventor, has written a series of little books covering 
the inanimate side of nature, in which science is ex- 
plained in simple terms. The volume entitled Energy 
and Vibration (60 cents) explains the somewhat abstruse 
laws of force, heat, light, and sound with a clearness 
which should recommend it to every student of the 
natural sciences. 

Nature s Calendar ($1.50), by Ernest Ingersoll, con- 
tains a complete record of the daily and monthly doings 
of the wild folk. Month by month the happenings in 
their world are lovingly set down, and, in addition, blank 
spaces are left for every day, so that the reader may 
note for himself what he has seen of the life and deeds 
of his brethren of earth and air and water. On these 
pages are chronicled the coming, the mating, and the 
going of the birds ; what the squirrels, weasels, field- 
mice, and such-like ‘* small deer,’’ are busy with during 
the long winter months ; when the fish come in from 
the deep water ; the waking of the snakes and newts, and 
all the general gossip of the wild folk that dwell in our 
midst. With this as a guide-book, one may fare ‘ar and 
well in their land. 
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The School of Obedience. By the Rev. An- 


510 


drew Murray. 15 cents. 

The subject of obedience is treated 
thoroughly here. The several chapters 
are on the place of obedience in Holy 
Scripture, the obedience of Christ, the 
secret of true obedience, the ‘‘ morning 
watch’’ in the life of obedience, the 
entrance to the life of full obedience, the 
obedience of faith, the school of obe- 
dience, obedience to the last command. 


Books Received 
July 30 to August 6 
Abridged Grammar of the Blue Language. By 
Prof. ‘Tischer. 

Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By 
Ezra P. Gould, D.D. 75 certs. 
Care of the Child in Health, The. 

Oppenheim. §1.25. 
Daily Rate, A. 
$1.25. 
Essays. 


By Nathan 
By Grace Livingston Hill. 


10 cents, 
By Mary Cad- 


By Abraham Cowley. 


European Travel for Women. 
walader Jones. §$t. 


Four Months Besieged. By H. H. S. Pearse. 


$2. 
Hilda Wade. By Grant Allen. §1.50. 
How to Pray. By R. A. Torrey. 15 cents. 


Little King Davie. By Nellie Hellis. 
Missionary Penny, A. By L. C. W. 
Selected Official Documents of the South African 
Republic and Great Britain. Edited by Hugh 
Williams, MA., B.L.S., and Frederick Charles 
Hicks, Ph.B. §r. 
Tales. 


15 cents. 
15 cents. 


Voyagers’ 
cents. 


By Richard Hakluyt. 10 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of +, coe vr more ines to be 
uséd within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 





position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned onan appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. 


All advertisements are | 


subject to approval as to character, wording, and | 


display. 
subscription list at any time. 
scription, see page $11. 


Pocket Map of China.—Latest indexed 


For Terms of Sub- 


Advertisers are free to examine the | 








map of Chinese Empire, with enlarged map | 


of portion of China where difficulty exists, 
and information relating to present crisis, 
mailed on receipt of four cents in postage by 
W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 








The Sunday School Times says 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


‘are of high grade. The work is excelient."’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog te 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 37 East 18th St., New York. 
Students and Retired Ministers 
find the introduction of the Needy Celpor affords 
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Gospel Hymns for Summer Meetings 


samnis Most Ft HYMNS AND GOSPEL SONGS. 
usic ition, 20 cents. ords only, ro cents. 
Bigiow & Main Co., New York Ch 
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Where to Get 
Church or Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where needed supplies may be purchased. Here is a list of 
prominent dealers, any or all of whom would be glad to correspond with readers of this paper about supplies required in church, 


school, and class. 


When you need anything of the sont, this Directory is the surest guide. 


It is to appear at least once a 


month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are degired in any church 


or Sunday-school. 


All Kinds of Supplies 
for Sunday-Schools 


Illustrated catalog sent free. 


THE UNION PRESS 
(Dept. A.) 1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New mtury Teacher’s 
Monthly for sonchere superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the mane Bey a4 + 
Weekly, the largest and best ——- ool pape 
in America. Dealers in overs requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 
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Let us hea 
47 Adams St., Chicago. 





The The only real parallel Bible. 
It 


presents both versions 
Holman simultaneously. Adopted 
Linear 


the 
** Westminster Teacher ’’ 
‘Baptist Teacher ’’ 


Parallel and chim, ak a oe 
Teachers’ and specimen pages. 4 


Bible A. 3S. Cae Pe. 
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The Pilgrim Press 
Congregational House, Boston 
175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Publishes the well-known Pilgrim Series of 
lesson e and Sunday-school rs. 
Samples and price-list free. oks and periodicals 
of all other houses furnished at minimum rates. 
Sunday-school library books from all publishers a 
specialty. 
J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager 


LYON & HEALY, 

Extra Good Organs 

Williams organs cost more to make than the 
common kind. But our direct-from-tactory selling 
saves that heavy middle expense. By saving in the 
selling, we put more in the making. 

The more people know how good our organs are 
—and how we deal—the more our business grows. 
Write for catalog to-day. Mention The Sunday 
School Times. Williams Organ & Piano Co. 

57 Washington St., Chicago 





THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 


*¢ In Excelsis for School and Chapel ”’ 


j — “yor 
‘or the 
It is J-1- 


is the largest and most complete 

se ever issued by The Century Co. 
to elp young people toward the forma- 
tion of good taste in music. Do not take a new book 
for your school without seeing it. A si ae sample 
copy (to be returned if not adopted) be sent, 
free, to any reader of Tua SunpAy ScHooL Times, 
by addressing 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 


The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath School Work 


The Westminster Teacher and Graded Series of 
Lesson Helps, Forward, Visitor, Morning Star, and 
Sunbeam, r "edited by Dr. J R. Miller. Send for 
free samples for your whole Je pook 


Everything 
for the Sunday-school. 


1516 Locust St.; San Francisco : 16 Grant Ave. 


Established 1880 
M. P. MOLLER, "4c5Rstow® 
Manufacturer and builder of 
Pipe Organs,Reed Organs, 
Pianos 


for churches and Sunday-schools. Write for our 
po ape manufacturer's prices. Our instruments and 
ir prices are both right for you. 





W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Publishers of 
SELECT NOTES, 
PELOUBET’S QUARTERLIES, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PICTURES, 
and all other Sunday-school requisites. 
Send for samples. 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


Vacation will soon be past, and every Sunday- 
school = need to put forth special effort to on 


lost ¢ their forces. 
he rendering of our new service for Rally Day 
or Harvest Home, entitle 


‘“‘A Basket of Summer Fruit’’ 


will be effort properly directed. 
Sample copy, 5 cts.; 50 cts. per coz.; $4.00 per roo. 


108 Washington 150 sth Ave. 
Street, Chicago. New York. 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, and exchange. 
Send for our free book ‘‘Church Cushions." 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





What Ails Your Sunday-School ? 


We need a New Song Book. 
You know the Best One . Get? 
Yes, The Revival No. 
Is. it any good for Sunda 

“ Must be, for the 

Aslante and other cities use tt 
063, songs with the music, only 18c. 

der sample copy now ‘from the publisher, 


CHARLIE D. TILLMAN, Atlanta, Ga. 
Distributin ints also Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Kansas City, i 


5 schools? 


eading Suaday-scheols in 


EATON & MAINS 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, San Francisco. 





Western Methodist Book Concern 


220 West 4th Street, Cincinnati. 
57 Washington Street, Chicago. 


1505 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


When you buy a 


Wheeler Reflector 


you buy the best made. Let us 
convince you that this is true. 
Made for oil, gas, or electricity. 
State needs, and send for our /ree 
catalog. Address, 

WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., 


102 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 





Over 
100 
Styles 





In ordering goods, or in making tn- 
quiry concerning anything adver- 
tised in this paper, you will oblige 
the publishers, as well as the ad- 
vertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday 


School Times. 


Stand for 
Luxury 


Ramsey Swing- 
ing Pedals are MODEL D. 

famous for the comfort they give the 
rider. Automatic ankle motion and 
25 per cent more power are guaran- 
tee Perfect satisfaction, or money 
refunded, Pedals, $3. Toe clips, 50 
cents. Illustrated. booklet free. 

“The Pullman Cars of Cycling.” 


AMSEY SWINGING PEDAL Co. 
K 204 North Broad St., Philadelphia 




















% Individual Communion 


Outfits, Sy4 for /rer cattlonve 
ear Maen ET 


CHURCH BELLS .cc'Pests 


est quality on cart! 
MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Waltimore, td. 











Costs nothing to remove your 
corns. Postal will fetch trial box of 


A-CORN SALVE —tre 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 


dn ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 











Vocalion Organs 


Organs built on the Vocalion system are pre- 
eminently fitted for church services. They havea 
full, rich diapason tone, and a peculiar delicacy in 
the string registers, which make them of inestimable 
value as an accompaniment to the human voice. 

Organs ship; 
quest. 


d on epprov al. 


Details upon re- 
Send for Catalog K 


} 
Philadelphia : 1319 Walnut St.; New York: 156 
Fifth Ave.; Chicago :_37 RandolpheSt.; St. Louis: 


Vocalion Organ Co., 18 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. 
for estimate. 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 4 


J 


Send dimensions 











THE 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





EAST CAPT AR io. cccsccssscsssecscesvcsseseus $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance os ¢ = 
other claims,. euse 1506.62 
Surplus over all Liabilities,........... 1934-50 
TOTAL 7 JAN. 1, oy 
2,626,441.18 
THOS. a. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
M. B. KELLY, Geni. Mgr. 
DIRECTORS : 
H. Montgomery, Charles S. b A ~ ayy 
Israel Morris, Edward F. Beale, 
eg cate S. Hutchinson, gobn S. Gerhard, 
Jos. E. Gillingham, ward Lowber W elsh, 
Archibald R. Montgomery. 





% interest, without default of prix: 
interest, is the record of our 21 years of placin 
choice first- -mortgage real-estate loans. Throug 
the long and covers iuancial depressions our first- 

mortgage loans, carefully selected, have stood secure 
without loss to a single customer. Write to us for our 
list of ioans in the binckwaxy belt of Texas and in 
Oklahoma, and for the causes and proofs of our success 
in the trying period between 1878- 8-199, 

ANS GUARANTEED. 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Can City Sunday-Schools 

Run Successfully During 

Summer ? 4-97-44 
Wen half the teachers are 


off on a vacation, and sub- 

stitutes are scarce, and the 
thermometer is sizzling near the 
hundreds, and scholars come 
only to find their teachers ab- 
sent, and are shifted around 
from one class to another, and 
city parks are inviting, —-what is 
to be done? Should a Sunday- 
school ever close its doors under 
such circumstances? Vo, not 
if it ever expects to open them 
again. Well then, what? 


Twenty-five Dollars in Gold 


will be given to the person writ- 
ing the best article in answer 
to the difficulties suggested 
above. Will you have the mat- 
ter in mind during these sum- 
mer months? If so, write for 
full particulars to 


The Sunday School Times 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don't enter the competition without 
first writing for important particulars. 




















|The | Railroad and 


the Dictionary 


Mailed a anywhere for a one-cent eam: 
Room 322, Grand Central Station, New York. 


Address i 
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Philadelphia, August 11, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 








Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
ribers. These rates include postage 
Five or more jes to separate 
cts. addresses will Kew ser de be sent at 
duced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
ner Tate was $1.00.) 
, Less than five copies, and more 
$1 -00 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. to one address vail be cond at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$ 1.5Q One copy, one year. 

. One copy, one year, to minis- 
$1 -00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. or 

One free copy additional 


Free Copies will be allowed for every 
m copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
60 cent rate. 


















Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 





ay Additions may be made at any time 
dditions toa Geb—snch additional! subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi 





















d, and the rate to be the te share 
of early cub rates in for eat the time the addition 
is made. 


The papers for aclub of five or more 
subscri may be ordered sent 
o Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
ts each, and partly in a package to one address. at 
mts each, when so desired. 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
w Papers cont Gabe do not S : names of 
are the subscribers im the club. The 
dressed 


package is addressed to one person 
only. p 
ubscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, cam have 
address chan time without charge. 
Ap chage-<teb can have a copy trans- 
d to a separate address at any time, upon the 
dditional payment of 15 cents. 

; Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be di vided into smaller packages 
a Package . of five or more copies each, if desired. 

paperis_not sent Lo. an 
time ew! for, unless by epectal request. 

copies af any oneissue of the paper to enable 
he WWae ers of a school toexamine it, will. be sent 
, up application. .«)° . , ; 


x 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sanday School Times will be sent to an 
antries emtraced in the Universal Postal 
following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more onan, one year, 6 shillings each 
i> caliinaien oii waisal : 


A Club at 


atan 
subscri 


of the 
nion at 





‘o ies, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


‘o secure the above rates for two or more copies 
The pa must be ordered at one time, and they will 

© sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the cakecribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the ab 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


e. O. Box 1550. 








Guide-Boards for 
Teachers ® W. H. Hatt 


Ilimstrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall 








R. HALL'S presentation of the 
work and privileges of the Sun- 
day-schoot teacher is ite as 

novel as it is delightful and in: ing. 
The author's rich and varied experience 
as teacher, superintendent, and field 
worker give authority to his utterances. 
He points out with exceptional clear- 
ness ways of overcoming the most com- 
mon hindrances to success in the teach- 
er’s work, and Miss Bonsall's clever 
pen drawings of highway and byway 
ide-boards impressively symbolize 
central truths of the book. Asa 
whole, the book shows how Sunday- 
school teachers may improve the 
blessed opportunities that are set be- 
fore them. 





Bound in cloth. 120 pages. 16mo. Illustrated. 
Price, 75 cents 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed upon receipt 
of price, the publishers paying the postage. 


The Sanday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














{ Gublishers and the advertiser Z. ating that you saw 
the advertisement im The School Times. 





ove rates, the paper | 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 
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Worth Repeating 


Stevenson’s Picture of 
a Double Life 


From “ God’s Gentlemen,” by the Rev. R. E. 
Welsh, M.A. 
NE of the strangest things about 
Robert Louis Stevenson's «*Strange 
Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde"’ is 
the dispute among critics concerning its 
purpose. By common admission it dis- 
plays all Stevenson's faculty for the crea- 
tion of bizarre, fantastic, and even gro- 
tesque, characters and uncanny scenes. 
Brave men, reading it late at night alene, 
have flung it away when they reached the 
critical point in the tragedy, unable to 
bear solitude any longer. . . . Is it only a 
morbid nightmare, the result, as we are 
told, of an injudicious supper, or is it a 
flaming moral vision of the refined essayist 
turned prophet?... 

In telling the enthralling story, the 
master romancer holds back the clue to 
the mystery till near the end, and em- 
ploys all the best literary arts to give 


| vividness to the two main figures. 


We are shown the eminent physician of 


high repute in his hospitable home in 


| Cavendish Square, and again the dwarf- 
ish, gruesome, misshapen creature, Hyde, 
|as he skulks along the back street and 


| back to back with Dr. Jekyll’s. There 
appears to be a shady mystery connecting 
the distinguished doctor with the ugly 


steals into the dark house which stands 


Hyde, whose eyil, uncanny face and mis- 


| begotten figure with clothes too large for 


subscxiber beyond it cause in every one who sees him a 





nameless repugnance. ‘ At times Dr. 


behind his house, where he conducts mys- 


disappears. 


season is benignant and happy. 


¥ SCHOOL TIMES 


Jekyll shuts himself up'in his laboratory 


tic experiments in chemistry. Then Hyde 
| perpetrates some diabolical deed, and 
Jekyll is found in a state of 
sick melancholy, but returns to his social 
duties, feverishly eager to devote himself 
to humane and pious charities, and for a 
But 


Fae 
* 


ing from the Hyde character into which 
we had slipped. . . . 

The first experiments in the life of the 
Hyde nature are often highly exhilarating, 
and for a time it seems as if this duplicity 
of life could be practiced without unhappy 
results. Dr. Jekyll tells how he feared at 
first to try the experiment of his secret 
discovery. But an unholy curiosity drew 
him on. He took the strange liquid, and 


within I was conscious of a heady reck- 
lessness, a current of disordered sensual 
images running like a mill-race in my 
fancy."’ 

He found, to his delight, that it was 
easy for him to pass from one character 


draught from the sparkling cup in order 
to escape from the restraints of his dull 
professional character. .. . 

Yet when he had returned to his saner 


the part that he had been playing as Mr. 
Hyde. He would swear to heaven that 
never again would he have anything to do 
with that hateful creature. But he did 
not go and destroy the implements of his 
evil courses. .. . 
his life was restrained and severe, and the 
compensations of a benignant conscience 
were his. But the force of his revulsion 
began to slacken. Old visions and crav- 
ing for freedom cast their spell over him. 
The heart was not fixed. He had not 
shared his evil secret with his friend Utter- 
son. This was his ruinous mistake, his 
inexpressible misfortune at this point, — 
that he had not taken his intimate into 
partnership with him: in his struggle, and 
therefore had not the support of a strong 
personality beside him. The way back 
was open,—and nobody the wiser. ‘‘ My 
devil had been long caged ; he came out 
roaring.’’ 

We find that, whilst at first it required 
an act of deliberate and clear-headed 





lower self, by and by we slip sincon- 
sciously into the worse character. 





choice, or even against our desires. 

On one occasion he had been out upon 
a night adventure, had retiirned late, and 
| awoke with strange sensations. 


pattern of the bed-curtains ; 
still kept insisting that I was not where | 
was, that I had not wakened where | 


at once ‘‘I felt younger, lighter in body ; | 


to the other. He had but to take one| 


self, especially after having indulged his | 
worse nature to excess, Dr. Jekyll loathed | 


For some months his resolve held firm ; | 


| choice before we -could pass into the, 


We, 
come to make the transition without our 


‘*It was 
in vain | looked about me ; in vain.I saw 
the tall proportions of my room in the 
square; in vain that I recognized the 
something 


seemed to be, but in the little room in | 


































































capacious measure. The return to the 
better self, also, becomes more difficult ; 
the dose of regret and resolve has to be 
increased ; the forces of will and heart 
have to be multiplied. 

It ought to be added here that this law, 
of course, holds true also of the opposite 
line of life. Every good effort repeated, 
| every temptation repelled, every high in- 
| stinct obeyed, makes the lapse into evil 
more difficult and improbable, and 
steadily creates a natural gravitation to 
good. One would like to have had 
another allegory from Stevenson's hand, 
showing how this power operates for bet- 
ter as vigorously as for worse. .. . 

Once and again Jekyll renewed his 
vows ; but he was cursed with a fatal 
‘¢duality of purpose’’ which belonged to 
his duplicity of life. He drew back from 
| the life of Hyde with a kind of helpless 
frenzy ; yet, like a bird fascinated by a 
snake, he was sucked down into the very 
character he abhorred. What a lurid 
| illustration of a nature torn by inter- 
necine strife, by the contending waves of 
battle between good and evil! ‘The 
agonized cry of the Apostle seems to be 
voiced in our ear: ‘‘I see another law in 
my members warring against the law of 
my mind, and bringing me into captivity 
to the law of sin which is in my mem- 
bers. Oh! wretched man that | am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ?’’ 

After a time the drug will no longer 
act. The secret power fails. The mind 
still turns to the better, but the gravita- 
tion of habit carries the feeble victim to 
the worse. Then, perhaps, there follows 
‘*a certain callowness of soul, a certain 
acquiescence of despair.’’ At some criti- 
cal point, perhaps, the pretence to the 
possession of a better self is cast away. 
The worse character is unveiled in some 
culminating misdeed, and stands revealed 

| before a startled and awe-stricken world. 
Hyde lies dead. 

Stevenson's story ends thus—a terrible 
picture—a lay-sermon of .-tremendous 
power. Itis Dante's ‘*Inferno’’ modern- 
ized and made scientific. It may well 
startle and appal men who are dallying 
with duplicity, leading ‘a double life. 

Had Dr. Jekyll shared his.secret with 
Utterson, as the lawyer begged him to. 
do, and so gained the power or a4 suung 
friendship, it is conceivable that he might 
have been saved. To tempted ones I 
would accordingly say : ‘*‘ Utterly destroy 
the drugs, the implements and materials 
of evil ; shut off all hidden communica- 
tions. By one vehement final act, cut 





a 
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after a time he is once more in his cabi- 
net within his laboratory. Restless steps, 
a voice unlike his own, cryings as of a lost 
soul, are heard. Notes of pitiful appeal 
are dropped to servants sending them for 
drugs, which each time prove too weak 
for his needs. 

At last his friend Utterson and the awe- 
smitten servants break in the cabinet door, 
and find, amid the pungent smell of 


away every tie and opportunity of sin, 
and fill up thought and life with con- 
suming lofty interests. Lay all open in 
the sacred light of heaven and home. 
Find the Master Personality, and ‘by a 
whole-souled surrender to his power, and 
close comradeship with those who have 
his clean and ennobling influence, the 
better self will be reinforced and saved. 
Only let a man do it, and not merely 
think about it!’’ 


Soho where I was accustomed to sleep in 
the body of Mr. Hyde. . . . In one of my 
wakeful moments, my eye fell upon my 
hand. Now the hand of Henry Jekyll 
was professional in shape and size ; it was 
large, firm, white, and comely. But the 
hand that I now saw, clearly enough, in 
the yellow light of a mid-London morn- 
ing, lying half-shut on the bedclothes, 
was lean, corded, knuckly, of a dusky 

pallor, and thickly shaded with a swart | = 





noxious drugs, the convulsed, the dwarfish 


| figure of Mr. Hyde, just dead. The two | 


men are one and the same! With a 
draught of some transcendental liquid, 
the one could transform himself into the 
other. All is confessed and explained in 
a statement which Dr. Jekyll leaves be- 
hind him, and in which many a man may 
see his own inward strife displayed. The 
story is but the stage on which Stevenson 
exhibits his vision of truth. 

It is the drama of a double life. We 
are not harmonious units. 
ferent persons at different times and in 
different moods. There are several of us 
within, as the demonized maniac con- 
fessed when he exclaimed in his agony : 
«My name? O miserable me ! 
one, but many ! 


I am not 
aa) 


My name is legion ! 
After a giddy, reckless spirit has possessed 


ing at old vows and cold moralities, we 
come to ourselves and stand appalled. 
We remember the other self, but we are 





not it; we stand away, indeed, shrink- 


We are dif. | 


us, a mad mind capturing us and laugh- 


growth of hair. It was the hand of Ed- | Knowledge of Food 
ward Hyde.’ He had gone to sleep Dr, | 
Jekyll ; he had awaked Mr. Hyde. | Proper Setsction of Great Gupertanse ta Summey 

One's power to play a clandestine part, 
when practiced for a t'me, at length be- 
comes self-acting. When restraints are 
removed, when the watchman is asleep 
or off his guard, the ruling passion takes 
possession. The worse character becomes 
the natural one, and nature asserts itself 
| when free to act spontaneously. 

It is also remarkable that the forces re- 
quired for the purpose of transition have 
to be increased as the time goes on. On 
the laboratory table was found a book of 
notes; and opposite certain dates, per- 
| haps six times in all, occurred the single 
| word ‘«double,’’ and once, ‘‘ total fail- 
ure !’’ 
| Each time a man indulges his lower 

nature, its demands are raised for the} 
next occasion. The youth who is mak- | 
jing his first. exciting experiments in 
irregular ways is exhilarated by what, to | 
the experienced sinner, would be milk- 
and-water insipidity. But each time it 
‘needs more, and again a somewhat | 
| Stronger dose, to serve the purpose. The) 
sensation must be keener ; the stake must 
| be higher; the joke must be better 
spiced ; the pleasure must be in more 


The feeding of infants in hot weather is a very 
Food 
must be used that will easily digest, or the undi- 
gested parts will be thrown into the intestines, 
and cause sickness. 

It is important to know that a food can be ob- 
tained that is always safe ; that is Grape-N uts. 
**My baby took the first 

premium at a baby show on the 8th inst., and is 
in every way a prize baby. I have fed him on 
Grape-Nuts since he was five months old. I 
also use your Postum Food Coffee for myself.” 
Mrs. L. F. Fishback, Alvin, Tex. 
Grape-Nuts food is not made solely for a baby 
food by any means, but is manufactured for all 
| human beings who have trifling, or serious, diffi- 


serious proposition, as all mothers know. 


A mother writes : 


culties in stomach and bowels. 

One especial point of value is that the food is 
predigested in the process of manufacture, not 
by any drugs or chemicals whatsoever, but sim- 
ply by the action of heat, moisture, and time, 
which permits the diastase to grow, and change 
the starch into grape-sugar. This presents food 
to the system ready for immediate assimilation. 

Its especial value as a food, beyond the fact 
| that it is easily digested, is that it supplies the 

needed elements to quickly rebuild the cells in 
| the brain and nerve centers throughout the body. 
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** PLURRIED MEN LACK WISPOM”’ 
Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the 


SAPOLIO! 


f 

H for quick work is not hurried work. 

' Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning, 
‘ and yet do it well? Then try this methcd: A small 
: bow! of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth, apd you 
{ will do more cleaning than a pail of water and three 
cakes of ordinary soap. 


| B. & B. 


for dressy school dresses 


there’s opportunity to get splendid goods at a 

\ great saving. 

t. 4 Dress Goods, Suitings, and Skirtings—fine 
A woolens that were 75c. to $1.25, and some 

: $1.50—50¢. a yard. 

; Soon as you see samples, what good goods 
EE and good styles for this under price, you'll be 
F surprised at the nerve of the sacrifice. 

Fifty-cent Dress Goods, 25§c. 

Twenty-five-cent ones, 15c. 

Both lots useful for school wear. 

Young ladies going away to school will 
Want more extensive wardrobes—and if you 
write us about Golf Capes, Storm Skirts, Suits, 
mB Trunks, and all other needed goods, we "il 
te o Make it to your advantage, with styles and 

‘ , prices, to get them here. 

: Exitaordinety line of fine Plaid back suit- 
ingo and skirtings, §2 to 56 inches wide, $1.25 
a yard—have some at a dollar, and some for 
more—but price and all considered, and 
smart effects, this $1.25 line far surpasses any 


Worry ! 
use of 


No. 33. 














yet. 
Large lot of yard-wide %2'%-cent Per- 
. cales, 6%c. 
? BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 











DITMAN’S. SEA- SALT 


Natural Salt of Pure Sea Water 
TONIC, STRENGTHENING, in INVICORATING 

uarter Cen 
Adiress Ditman, t Barciay Street, New York 


Southern Girl 
Visiting Friends in Knoxville 













q { “‘I had been greatly troubled by being kept 
awake at night whenever I drank coffee. It also 
disagreed with my digestion. Last summer I 
was visiting a friend in Knoxville who had been 
suffering rhematism, caused by coffee 
drinking. She had quit using coffee and was 
using Postum and had recovered ; also her deli- 
cate daughter, who had been an invalid fora 
long time, was greatly benefited by the use of 
Postum Food Coffee. 
























from 


** I found while I was there and using Postum 
regularly that I slept much better and grew 
so strong in my nerves that the change was 
wonderful. I trust my testimonial will be the 
means of inducing others to try your magnificent 
beverage. These are true and honest facts.” 
Miss Frances Smith, 632 Douglas Street, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

The reason Miss Smith and her friends im- 
proved in health, is that coffee acts as a poison 
on many delicate organisms. When it is left off, 
the cause of the trouble is removed, then, if 
Postum Food Coffee is taken, there is a direct 
and quick rebuilding of the nerve centers all 
through the body, for Postum Food Coffee con- 
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A Handsomely Illustrated ' 

Catalogue of the New "i 

al 

Fall and Winter Goods ml 

Free to Out-of-Towners 


: 
: 
: 


Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a hand- 
some catalogue, which describes and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of 
merchandise to be popular during the season. It is a very useful book, particu- 
larly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch 
with the greatest fashion center in America, and enables him or her to buy the new- 
est merchandise in the market at the regi 2s New York prices, which means at 
times a great saving. 


Our Fall and Winter Edition Will be Ready Sept. 15 


lf you want a copy, send us your name and address as 
soon as you read this, for the edition will be limited, and 
will go quickly. Mention this paper. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York 
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POCKET $6.0( (0) 


CAMERA 
40% DISCOUNT ON OUR $10 KOZY 


After four years of successful introduction, we are 
enabled to offer the Kozy at a reduced price, for 90 
days only, so low that every one Can own the smallest, 
neatest, and handiest’film camera ever made. 


The Kozy has always been listed at $10.00. We 
are therefore now offering the public a share of. our 
success, and, at the new price, we believe we can sell 
thousands this season, and gain for it still greater 
popularity. 

The Kozy takes pictures 3% 3% on daylight load- 
ing film. It can be folded up and carried in the pocket 
or on the bicycle, and is always ready for a time or 
snap shot. If you are not already familiar with the 
KOZY CAMERA, send for our /ree illustrated cata- 
log, fully describing its many virtues. 

Remember that our price, for 90 days only, is $6.00, loaded fer six exposures. 
your dealer does not carry the Kozy, write direct to us. 





If 


“ Better than a $30.00 Camera” 
From Chas. L. Brace, Washington, D. C. 


“I have bought and paid for no less than seven 
cameras during the past two years, but the New 
Pocket Kozy beats them all. It does far better work 
than a camera | bought last August for $30.00 
and is certainly away ahead of all the other small 
cameras. he | dollars wouldn’t buy my Kozy, if 1 
didn’t know where to duplicate it. 


“ Delighted with It” 
From J. L. Hughes, Supt. of Schools, Sullivan, lil. 


“Ll have one of your Kozy cameras, and am de- 
lighted with it. 


KOZY CAMERA CO. 


24 Warren Street, Boston, Mass. 

















““ Moisture cannot affect, odor cannot penetrate, 
“ dust cannot enter the ‘‘In-er-seal Patent 
” Package.’”» Get it when or where you will, its 
contents will be dry, clean, crisp and fresh. The 
*‘In-er-seal Patent Package’’ helped to make 
Uneeda Biscuit famous. It proved so 
popular that it is now being used for 
Soda Biscuit, Milk Biscuit, Butter 
Crackers, Graham Biscuit, Oatmeal 
Biscuit, Ginger Snaps, Handmade 
Pretzelettes and Vanilla Wafers 
baked by the National Biscuit 
Company. You will find it 
it at all grocers and will 









tains the elements needed by the system to re- 
build the nerve centers. 

Made at the pure-food factories of the Postum 
Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., and sold 
by all first-class grocers. 










The Storm School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


—_ 


recognize it by the seal 
on the end. 


National Biscuit Company. 
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Operated by Any School Boy.or Girl. 
Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved 


Tres, 

Strongly made, covered. with imitation leather, 

have a ey ecled fittings ‘> produce the best results. 

Brownie Camera, for 24 x 9% pietures, - 

4 . 

Derslopag nd ating Data 2: 

ar rte or eviews fur a Brewis Conan Camera Club 
Constitution. $500.00 in Kodak prizes to the members. 
EASTMAN KODAK Cox 

Rochester, Y. 





= $1.00 
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Educational 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 
ci ectiovars er Lecamare” ENGINEERING 


Stationary or Locomotive 
pat gy’ WRITE ee te 





TENOGRAPHY 


oroasay taught by mail or ge 
Situations raduates-of complete commercial 


course. Catalog free. 
Cc. C. GAINES, > 745, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


-John.I. Blair, Foundation. Co-educational. sad 
year. Prepares for ony college. Music, art. Cam 
40 acres. New buildings. Large endowment justifies 
low rates, Board and tuition, $50. 
_ JOHN | c. - SHARPE, Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


SHNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. On Bound 
rook R. R. 62d year. Both sexes. Healthful 
location. lepine comforts. ~ Nobility of character and 
careful training our constant aim. $65,000 new im- 


THOMAS O'HANLON, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Mercersburg Academy Mercersburg, Pa. 


Aims to teac "boys 
thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound 
judgment, and Christian manliness. Terms moderate. 
Ad ress William Mann Irvine, Ph. D., President. 


FRANKLIN GOLLEG 0, 7608 ye 





Telegr ’ 
abenmanship: 

















New Athens O. 76th yr. 
<~ out U. S. senators, 


overnors, and 350 ministers. $135 a i books free : 
courses ; no saloons; catalog free, with jlans to earn 
funds at home. W. A. WituiaMms, D.D., President. 











DARLINGTON § SEMINARY for young ladies, West 
Chester, Pa. Opens Sept. 17. Good buildings, beau- 
tiful location. Languages, music, is. drawing, painting, etc. 
$190 per year. Catalogs. P. Bye or Darlington. 


LEARN GREEK BY MAIL. Rapid work. Terms 
$x per month. Circulars free. Write Prof. 
Cc. sj. "Weston, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 














END for catalog of Mystic Valley foctitute, 
Mystic, Conn. 33d year. Chartered. Both 


- GOLDEY COLLEGE Wilmington, Del. National 
School of Business and Shorthand. Catalog free. 


Teachers Wanted 














American Teachers’ Bureau, 
St. Louis, Mo. 24th year. 








THE TEETH 
AND STOPS 
DECAY 
WITHOUT 
THE USE OF 
GRITTY 
TOOTH 
POWDER. 

A PERFECT 
LIQUID 
DENTIFRICE 
PRICE, 25c. 
AT 
DRUGGISTs, 
E. W. HOYT 
& CO.; 
MAKERS, 
LOWELL, 












, Publishers wiil refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


Should, however, an eivirtesmens of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 








